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AUREA CATENA HOMERILI. 
(Continued from 2™ §. iii. 107.) 


The Fable of the Golden Chain apparently 
forms part of the ancient Greek Mythology ; and, 
though connected with Homer’s name, probably 
belongs to an age much more remote. Homer 
introduces the Golden Chain in an abrupt manner, 
as a thing already well known, a received and 
familiar appurtenance of the Olympic Heaven ; 
moreover, Proclus, as I have already shown, 
quotes some fragments of Orrnevs in which it 
occurs. 

Then comes the question — What was origin- 
ally meant by it? Pxrato insists on a physical, 
the Neo-Platonists on a metaphysical, interpre- 
tation. The former declares that “ by the Golden 
Chain Homer meant nothing else than the Sun.” 
In support of this assertion we must remember 
that, in the opinion of some mythographers, Bria- 
reus, the Hundred-handed defender of Zeus, 
symbolised the Sun’s power. Thus Scarlatini 
declares : — 

“Apud Gracos et Latinos scriptum invenitur, Centi- 
manum Briareum, centimanumque Gygem : Per has manus 
Jortitudinem Solis indicarunt, qui radiis tanquam 
manibus, omnium in orbe rerum — est. 


suis, 
»e 


* L’Huomo Santi tom. i, p. 193. 
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Possibly the famous passage in the eighth Iliad 
refers to an attempt of the Olympian Gods éo 
bind the Thunderer, alluded to by Achilles in his 
prayer to Thetis : — 

6 How, when once the Gods, 
). ith Juno, Neptune, Pallas at their head 
Conspired to bind the Thunderer, thou dids t loose 
His bands, O Goddess! calling to his aid 
The hundred-handed warrior, by the Gods 
Briareus, but by men geon nz amed.”—ZJ/. i. 396. 

Direct mention is made of the Golden Chain in 
the opening of the xvth book of the Jliad, where 
Hera is reminded by her angry lord of a punish- 
nent he ence inflicted on her: 


* Hast thou forgotten how I hung thee once 

On high, with two huge anvils at thy feet, 

And bound with force-defying Chain of Gold* 

rhy wrists together? In the heights of Heaven 

Did I suspend thee.” 
Plato’s view of the matter is illustrated by a 
in Kircher’s Mugunes sive de Arte Mag- 
netica. Plato says: 

“ By the Golden Chain, Homer meant nothing else than 
the Sun; and intimated, that as long as the Universe and 
the Sun are moved, all things exist and are preserved, 
both among gods and amongst men; but if they were to 
stand still, as it were bound, all things would be de- 
stroyed, and, as the saying is, turned upside down.” 


nassage 
i D 


The passage from Kircher is referred to by 
Ennemoser, and I shall be much obliged to the 
Editor of * N. & Q.” or to any one else who will 
kindly verify it for me :—— 

“ Kircher’s opinions respecting the Magnetism of the 
Earth, of Plants, and Stars, are very interesting, as well 
as on the Accordance and Mutual Movements of the 
Heaven and the Earth, the latter of which, however, he 
imagines to stand still, and the Sun to go round it. He 
says that the earlier Philosophers never denied this Accord- 
ance, but have perceived that the Sun binds all things to 
himself, and also imparts this uniting power to other things. 

e. a Finally, the Magnetism of Love is the ori- 
ginator and maintainer of all things under God. Arts 
and Sciences emanate from it,” &c. — History of Magic, 
Howitt’s ed., vol. ii. pp. 269, 270. 


Gregorie, commenting on Job xxvi. 6, 7, has a 
passage to our purpose on “The Appension of the 
“The Earth doth not hang ponderibus librata suis—but 
by magnetical vigor encase by the Maker upon the 


* Accuds is here used, not cep. 

[t We subjoin the Passage from Kircher (Magnes, ed. 
1643, p. 474): “ Admirabilem quendam superiorum infe- 
riorumque naturarum consensum esse, nullus hucusque 
Philosophorum negauit ; Coelum quoque vniuersum cum 
singulis suis astris Magnetica quadam (si ita loqui fas 
sit) vi in hee inferiora pollere, ego ipsemet nisi irrefraga- 
bili experimentorum demonstratione conuictus, nunquam 
credidissem: est enim quarundam rerum sublunarium ea 
cum xthereis corporibus amicitia, ea veluti amoris im- 
patientia, vt nisi amici corporis presentia perfruantur, 
nulla ratione intra terminos & natura prescriptos con- 
tineri posse videantur, ac Solem quidem omnia sibi copu- 
| lare, aliisque corporibus vim copul c icare, nemo 

| nisi Solis lumine destitutus negabit.”—Ep. ] 
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whole frame, but especially communicated from the 
Center to both the Poles by Meridional Projection, by 


which engagement and conjunction of parts the whole so | 


firmly and obstinately consisteth, that if by statical im- 
pulsion as Archimedes undertook, or by a higher distress, 
it should be forced from this situation, it would eagerly 
and instantly return to its own place again. . . 


“The Globe of the Earth consisteth by a Magnetical 


Dependency, from which the parts cannot possibly start 
aside, but which howsoever thus strongly seated upon its 
Center and Poles, is yet said to hang upon Nothing, be- 
cause the Creator in the beginning thus placed it within 
the Johu, as it now also hangeth in the Air, which itself 
also is Nothing, as to any regard of base or sustentation.” 
— Works, Lond. 1684, Pt. 1. pp. 56, 57. 


In support of Plato's interpretation, we must 
also remember the connection between Light and 
Gold; with regard to which I subjoin a remarke 
able passage from Jones of Nayland’s Letter on 
the Use of the Hebrew Language :— 


“ The word Aurum, Gold, is Latin, which can be traced 
up to no Latin original: but in Hebrew the word 8, 
y A expresses a kindred idea; it signifies Light, to 
which Gold is more nearly allied than any other sub- 
stance, from its colour and its splendour; and in the 
symbolical language of the Chemists, Gold stands for 
the Sun. When we have once obtained a leading idea 
in Hebrew, it is pleasant to see how other words in abun- 
dance will fall in with it: for hence we have the word 
Aurora, for the Light of the Morning; 


lation, the brightest in the heavens; «pa and wpacos, 
beautiful, because the Light is the most beautiful of all 
things ; ovpavos, the Heaven; and many otbers. So 
simple is the Hebrew, and so perfect in its construction, 
that even Light itself is not an original sense; for V8 is 
from “I, a biliteral root, which signifies to fe w; Light 
being in perpetual flux, and the most perfect of all fluids; 
perhaps the only absolute fluid in nature.”— Works, Lond 
1810, vol. vi. p. 176, 


A modern writer, in a strange, pantheistic work 


recently published, furnishes us with what seems | 


a development of the old heathen doctrine of the 
A.C. H. It is entitled A New System of Nature, 
on the Basis of the Holy Scriptures. By William 
Hamilton Stewart. 
1861, 2 vols. ‘The following account is extracted 
from an article on it in the Saturday Review for 
June 8:— 

“ His first concern is, as a matter of course, with the 
nature of the Deity—His substance, form, and residence. 
The Substance is decided to be Love and Truth — the 
Form, a Human Body. The next point for consideration 
is the Residence of the Deity thus invested with human 
form. As far as we can follow th@ argument, which be- 
comes obscure at this point, that Residence is placed in 
the centre of the Sun . . . ‘in the inmost or centre of 
the Universe, whence, by way of emanation, everything 
in the Heavens and the Earth proceeds from him.’ The 
process of this emanation is in this wise. From the Deity 
proceeds a spiritual Sun, which is proved by the words 
of the 84th Psalm, ‘ The Lord is a Sun and a Shield,’ and 
those of the 104th Psalm, ‘Who coverest thyself with 
Light as with a garment,’ and by other texts of a like 
character. From this spiritual Sun proceeds the natural 
Sun. The question next arises, what is the natural Sun 
made of ? Some people have suggested iron, others 


granite; but these ideas our author dismisses with con- 


Horus, a name of | 
the Sun with the Egyptians; Orion, the bright constel- | 


Glasgow: Porteous & Hislop, | 











? tempt. He refers to Scripture, and then he discovers 
| that the Solar Heat consists of sublimated Gotp, while 
the Solar Light, and consequently the Lunar Light, con- 
sists of volatilised st.ver. A chapter is devoted to the 
| Scriptural proof of this recondite theory, to which we 
must refer our readers. The argument is very obscure, 
though it is sustained by abundant citations out of Eze. 
kiel and the Apocalypse. It appears to be summed up in 
the following sentence : — 

| « «Certain it is that Gold, Fire or Heat, and the Sun, 
| have all the same signification in Scripture, and are there 
| constantly used as corresponding representatives of the 
Divine Love or Goodness; while Silver, Light, and the 
Moon are used as symbolical representations of Divine 
Truth.’ 

“The argument appears to be, that Divine Love pro- 
duces the Spiritual Sun, and the Spiritual Sun produces 
the natural Sun, and the natural Sun produces Solar 
Ileat; therefore Divine Love produces Solar Heat. But 
Gold is shown by several passages —such, e. g., as the ad- 
dress to the Laodicean Church, ‘1 counsel thee to buy of 
me Gold tried in the fire’—to Le the equivalent of Divine 
Love. Therefore it is the equivalent of Solar Heat, which 
is the produce of Divine Love: Q. E. D. 

“The author then proceeds, leaning alternately on his 
theology and his science, to explain how the whole of 
Nature was created and is kept working by the Sun. It 
is necessary, among other things, to explain the Tides both 
| of the Sea and also of the Air as attested by the barometer. 
The author’s theological theory stands him here in ad- 
mirable stead. If the Deity exists in the form of a human 
being, He must have a Heart, and that Heart must beat, 
In that case its Pulsations would certainly extend to all 
emanations from Himself. But the Solar Heat (which 
is volatilised Gold) extends through all space; and the 
Solar Heat is an emanation from the Deity. Conse- 
quently the Pulsations of His Heart are felt throughout 
all space, giving an oscillatory motion both to Air and 
| Water, and explaining admirably the undulatory theory 

of Light,” &c. &c.—Vol. xi. p. 589. 
| As the author is said to be a man of learning, 
| he must be aware that his System of Nature, 
however startling as the production of a Scotch 
Christian in the nineteenth century, is by no 
means new. He may, for aught I can tell, not 
| having seen the work, refer to the A. C. H., and 
the writings of the old Mythologists, Platonists, 
Pantheists, and Hermetics. His reviewer de- 
clares : — 


“These two volumes, containing 800 closely-printed 
pages, really exhibit an enormous amount of labour and 
learning of a very unusual range. If thought or study 
could save a man from such absurdities, Mr. Stewart 
should have escaped.” 


The “eminent Philosopher and Divine” re- 
ferred to by Barton in the passage on this subject 
from his Analogy quoted in my Note (2° S. iii 
104) is Bishop Berxetey. ‘The passage is as 
follows :— 


“Solar Fire or Light, in calcining certain bodies, is 
observed to add to their weight. There is, therefore, no 
doubt but Light can be fixed, and enter the composition 
of a body. 

“ Of this there cannot be a better proof than the expe- 
riment of M. llomberg, who made Gold of Mercury by 
introducing Light into its pores, but at such trouble and 
expense, that I suppose nobody will try the experiment 
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for profit. By this injunction of Light and Mercury both 
bodies became fixed, and produced a third different from 
either, to wit, real Gold. For the truth of which fact 1 
refer to the Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences. 
From the foregoing experiment it appears that Gold is 
only a mass of Mercury penetrated and cemented by the 
substance of Light, the particles of those bodies attract- 
ing and fixing each other. This seems to have been not 
altogether unknown to former Philosophers; Marcilius 
Ficinus the Platonist, in his Commentary on the first 
book of the second neid of Plotinus, and others likewise 
before him, regarding Mercury as the mother, and Sul- 
phur as the father, of Metals: and Plato himself in his 
Timeus describing Gold to be a dense fluid with a shin- 
ing yellow light, which well suits a composition of Light 
and Mercury.”—Siris, §§ 193-4. 


It was with reference to the A. C. H. that Bp. | 


BerkeLey wrote and named that most strange, 
yet most choice compgsition, his Siris; which, 
“announced as an Essay on Tar-Water, begins 
with Tar and ends with the Trinity, the omne 
scibile forming the interspace ;” an Essay, I may 
add, which, in spite of the ‘Tar-water, must de- 
light the heart of every Platonist. It was pub- 
lished in the year 1744, with the title — Simms, A 
Chain of Philosophical Reflections and Inquiries 
concerning the Virtues of Tar-water, and divers 
other Subjects connected together and arising one 
from another. 
(Lond. 1843, 2 vols.) of the Bishop's Works ob- 
serves in the Life prefixed :— 


“It is indeed a Chain, which, like that of the Poet, 


The Editor of Tegy’s edition | or which I copy to supply the deficiency of the 


rare. Lowndes does not mention it, and I have 
doubts as to its having gone further than a pro- 
spectus and a list of subscribers.* Hawkins, in 
1758, published his Miscellanies in three volumes 
8vo. In the “ Letters,” at the end of the second 
volume, are some observations on the translations 
of Homer and Virgil. At p. 436, he says : — 


“There is this observable difference between Mr. 
Dryden's deviations from Virgil, and Mr. Pope’s from 
Homer— that those of the latter are always uniform, 
graceful, and beautiful, and if they are not Homer's 
thoughts, are at least worthy of him; whereas Mr. Dry- 
den is apt to dwindle into a kind of puerility, which was 
but too natural to him, that is altogether unsuitable to 
the gravity and dignity of Virgil. Between this trans- 
lator and Dr. Trapp, there lay a middle way, which Mr. 
Pitt has judiciously taken and religiously pursued; to 
the immortal glory of Virgil, to his own infinite honour, 
and the credit of our language. Notwithstanding all 
this, I think he has left room for a translation of another 


| kind (as Dr. Trapp says of his, when compared with Mr. 


reaches from Earth to Heaven, conducting the reader by | 


an almost imperceptible gradation from the phenomena 
of Tar-water through the depths of the Ancient Philo- 
sophy, to the sublimest Mystery of the Christian Reli- 
gion.”—P. 13. 

This far-fetched chain reached a second edition 
in 1747. The learned W. Wogan, in his Essay 
on the Proper Lessons, thus refers to the Siris : — 


“The Works and Powers of Nature are but secondary, 
intermediate Causes; Gop is the First and Supreme 
efficient Cause, on which every other must necessarily 
depend. To Him, therefore, the Chain of all subordinate 
Causes ought ultimately to lead us, and to Him alone the 
glory should redound. For this reason the Bp. of Cloyne 
calls his book on Tar-water, Srris, i.c. a Chain, because 
from so seemingly inconsiderable a subject it leads up to 
God.” —Vol. ii. p. 220, 5th S. in Lent. 

Errionnacu. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


HAWKINS’S TRANSLATION OF THE “ ANEID.” 


“In 1764, Trapp’s example was followed by another 
ex-Professor of Poetry, Hawkins by name. If we are 
unable to give any account of his version of the neid, 
we may plead as our excuse that it is not to be found in 
the library of the University of which he was a Pro- 
fessor, nor in that of the college of which he was a Fellow, 
nor again in that of the British Museum.” — “ The Eng- 
ie seaneiatere of Virgil,” Quarterly Rev., July, 1861, 
p. 89, 


The book, if actually published, must be very 








| 


Dryden’s,) by writing in rhyme. I attempted, some 
time ago, for my own amusement, to translate some of 
the speeches of the first book of the Zneid into blank 
verse; from a notion that Virgil, ‘if he had been born 
in England, and in this present age’ (as Mr. Dryden 
expresses himself), ‘would have spoken something like 
such English as I flattered myself I could speak for him.’ ” 


This is followed by six pages of specimens, one 


Quarterly : — 
“ Nascetur pulchra Trojanus origine Cesar.” 
En, i. 285. 
“ From this fair line shall Trojan Cesar spring, 

Whose rule the seas, whose fame the stars shall bound, 

The lord of all the nations Julius called, 

From great liilus his high ancestor. 

Him fraught with spoils, the conqueror of the East, 

Thou shalt advance among his kindred gods, 

And mortals shall invoke his power divine. 

Then golden days of peace shall bless the land ; 

Quirinus, Remus, Vesta, shall return ; 

Old Faith shall flourish, and the world be ruled 

By righteous laws; vast adamantine bolts 

Shall close the gates of war; within, dire Fury 

Shall sit on heaps of arms distilling blood ; 

Bound with a hundred links of knotted brass, 

And bellowing grind his jaws besmeared with gore.” 

I cannot find much about Hawkins. In Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson, ed. 1835 (vol. i. p. 77), he 
is mentioned as one whom Johnson was proud to 
claim as a member of Pembroke College ; and in 
vol. vii. p. 94, is Garrick’s account of the rejec- 
tion of The Siege of Aleppo. On Hawkins threat- 
eniny to publish the play —“ I wrote to him,” says 
Garrick, “as you live at a great distance (Devon- 
shire, I believe), if you will send it to me, I will 
convey it to the press. I never heard more of it. 
On this, the editor says : — 

“ Garrick a little embellished this reply. He did not 


offer ‘to convey the play to the press’; but in a long 

contentious letter says, that he will ‘forgive Hawkins 
[* Watt mentions it: “The Zneid of Virgil, translated 

into English blank yerse. Lond. 1764, 8vo. 3s.”—Ep. | 
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publishing an appeal on the rejection of his plays, if he | Colebrooke (Alg., p. 2) as to the value of a 


will publish the plays themselves’: and this was so far 
from silencing Hawkins, that he rejoined in a still more 
violent letter.” 

The note does not say where these letters are 
to be found. 

I think Garrick was wrong as to “ Devonshire.” 
Hawkins was Professor of Poetry from 1751 to 
1756, and I presume a resident. On the title- 
page of the Miscellanies, Oxford, 1758, he is 
“ Rector of Little Casterton, in Rutlandshire, late 
Poetry Professor in the University of Oxford, and 
Fellow of Pembroke College.” The Biographia 
Dramatica (i. 316) states, that at his death, in 1801, 
he was Vicar of Whitechurch, Dorsetshire ; and 
in the list of his works mentions “ a translation in 
blank verse of part of the Aneid,” but does not 
give its date or size. 

Henry and Rosamund, and The Siege of Aleppo, 
are in the second volume of the Miscellanies ; 
both, as appears from the advertisements, having 
been rejected by Garrick. The Biographia Dra- 
matica says: “ Worse pieces than these had been 
accepted by the managers, and acted with success.” 
Though not great, they are nearly as good as the 
best, and not much better than the worst acted 
tragedies of the last century. 

Lowndes ascribes to Hawkins, Discourses on 
Christian Mysteries, being the Bampton Lectures 
of 1787. The preacher for that year was “ William 
Hawkins, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College” ; 
but could hardly be the same who was “late 
Poetry Professor and Fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege in 1758." The Poetry Professor is elected 
for five years; at the end of which, he is eligible 
for five more. Hawkins was not re-elected, and 
appears within two years as “Rector.” From 
this it is not unlikely that he took a living, and 


married about that time, and the Bampton 
Lecturer may have been his son.* H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


MATHEMATICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from 24 8, xi. p. 504.) 


The correspondence of Taylor's Lilawati with 
Colebrooke's Lilavati is not less striking than that 
which the texts of the Bija Ganita and the Vija- 
ganita present : and, as Colebrooke does not men- 
tion Taylor in his Algebra, the restorations of the 
two authors may be regarded as independent of 
each other. ‘Taylor (Lilawati, p. 1) differs from 

{* The death of the Rev. Wm. Hawkins, formerly 
Professor of Poetry, is noticed in the obituary of the July 
number of the European Magazine, 1801; and in the Gent. 
Mag. of Oct. 1801, p. 966, is the following announcement : 
“ Oct. 13, died in a fit of apoplexy, aged forty-nine, the 
Rev. Wm. Hawkins, senior Fellow of Pembroke Coliege, 
and Rector of St. Aldate’s in Oxford.” The latter, pro- 
bably, was the Bampton lecturer.—Ep ] 











valla, but his “3” may be correct (compare Cole- 
brooke, in Asiatic Researches, vol. v, p. 91; p. 95 
of 8-vo). <A difficulty concerning the ghanahasta 
(Taylor, p. 3) is cleared up by Colebrooke (p. 2), 
Taylor's “6” at p. 118 is obviously a misprint 
(compare Colebrooke, p. 117). Taylor's text at 
pp. 63. 71—75. 76 and 88 is, it is true, rather 
fuller than Colebrooke’s (at pp. 54. 64—67. 68 
and 80). But the diversity of p. 63 of Taylor 
and p. 54 of Colebrooke is no greater than Tay- 
lor's criticism (p. 63, note B) would have enabled 
us to anticipate, and, as to the words printed in 
italics in pp. 71. 72. 73. 74 and 75 of Taylor's 
text, they seem to have been imported from 
Ganesa’s Commentary. 

With p. 71 of Taylor campare Colebrooke, p. 64 
note 1. Ganesa’s “ upright” and “side” corre- 
spond respectively with Taylor's “upright” and 
“base.” With p. 72 of Taylor compare Cole- 
brooke, p. 65, note 1. With p.73 of ‘Taylor com- 
pare Colebrooke, p. 66, notes 1 and 7, the latter 
of which proves the correctness of Taylor's emen- 
dation. With pp. 74 and.75 of Taylor compare 
Colebrooke, p. 67, notes 2 and 3. 

In like manner we may explain the diversity of 
p- 76 of Taylor and p. 68 of Colebrooke, which 
arises from the introduction of the set of numbers 
20, 12 and 8 into line 2 of Taylor's text. This 
importation too appears to have been made from 
Ganesa’s Commentary, for, on this example, no 
other is mentioned by Colebrooke, whose last foot- 
note at p. 68 is perhaps an abbreviation of Tay- 
lor’s first at p. 76. These considerations, and 
others suggested by the commentaries on the 
cubit (compare Taylor, p, 2, note p with Cole. 
brooke, p. 2, note 4) and on cipher (compare 
Taylor, p. 29, notes a and c with Colebrooke, 
p- 19, notes 5 and 6) lead to the inference that the 
Buddhivilasini of Ganesa was one of the three 
commentaries obtained by Taylor, who does not 
(p. 2, note £) profess to speak with perfect accu- 
racy as to its date. There are many indications 
(compare Taylor, p. 6, note c; p. 12, note A; 
p- 16, note a; p. 21, note A; pp. 31—32, note p; 
p- 48, note B; respectively; with Colebrooke, 
p- 5, note 5; p. 8, note4; pp. 9—10, note 5; 
p. 12, note 3; p. 22, note; p. 40, note 4) that 
Taylor was also aided by the Manoranjana of 
Rama Crishna-deva, and in the commentary 
quoted by him at p. 43 we find the abridgment 
by reduction which Colebrooke (p. 36) states that 
the Manoranjana teaches. 

Colebrooke’s notes at pp. 36 and 37 appear to 
be from a commentary (compare Taylor, pp. 45 
and 44), and Taylor's note at p. 19 seems to be 
from the Manoranjana (compare Colebrooke, p. 
11). ‘Taylor frequently (pp. 27. 29. 30. 38. 39. 
62—63. 80—8. 92. 109. 113—117. 118. 126) 
draws more largely from the commentaries than 
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Colebrooke (compare, respectively, Colebrooke, 
pp. 17. 19. 20, 30. 31. 54. 74—81. 86. 111. 115—6. 
117. 121). 

The commentary cited by Taylor at p. 42 may 


NOTES AND 


(compare Colebrooke, p. 34, notes 3 and 5) be | 
due either to Ganghadara or to Suryadasa. Some | 


passages seem to point to Ganghadara (compare 
Taylor, pp. 47 and 126 with Colebrooke, pp. 39 
and 121, note 2), some to the Ganitamrita of 
Suryadasa (compare Taylor, p. 25, note c; p. 41, 
note B and perhaps p. 42, note B; p. 49, respec- 
tively, with Colebrooke, p. 15, note 4; p. 34, note 
2; p. 40, last two lines of note 4). 

On the other hand Colebrooke introduces into 
his text (p.24) a passage which resembles the 
operation in the Udaharna, quoted by Taylor in 
a note at p. 34 of his Lilawati. In a note at p. 5 
(in which, like the Ganitamrita, it cites the Vedas, 
compare Colebrooke, p. 4, note 4) Taylor calls the 
Udaharna also the “ book of examples.” [** De- 
monstratory annotations” are termed Vasana]. 
From the (daharna Taylor cites an observation 
which affords ground for a conjecture respecting 
its author. 
with one of Ranganatha’s (compare Taylor, p. 29, 
note A and Colebrooke, p- 19 note 5). The gloss 
of Ranganatha on Bhascara’s Vasana is entitled 
Mita-bhashini, and we find Taylor (Lil., p. 3, note 
A) citing “ Mishra.” He applies the name how- 
ever to “an author” whom he supposes to be 
anterior to Fyzee, but his grounds for this sup- 
position are not stated and, considering the incor- 
rect and mutilated state of his copy of the 
Udaharna (Lil., Introd., p. 37), a mistake of the 
title as belonging to an author instead of a work 
may not be improbable. Taylor cites the Udua- 
haria again at p. 80 of the Lilawati. 

James Cocks, M.A.,, &e. 

4, Pump Court, Temple, Jondon. 


HARLEIAN SCRAPS.—No. Il. 


Medieval scribes were very fond of jotting 
down in any unoccupied part of a page some 
“wise saw,” generally in hexameter verse, but 
not at all necessarily connected with the subject 
of the MS. Thus in Harl. MS. 206, at the bottom 
of each page of a treatise, “ De septem peccatis 
mortalibus,” we find a verse or verses, from which 
I select a few : — 

“ Pauca valet census, cui non est copia sensus.” 

“ Una scintilla, valet uri maxima villa.” 

“Si quem barbatum faciet sua barba beatum, 

In mundi circo, non esset sanctior hirco.” 
“Tu perverteris, si perverso socieris ; 
Si sanctum sequeris, tu quoque sanctus eris.” 
“ Ad curtas caligas, ligulas decet addere longas.” 


“ Vulpes vult fraudem, lupus agnum, femina laudem.’ 


The observation is almost identical | 
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“ Si dare vis aliquid, non debes dicere multis ; 

Sed dicas plene; ‘ dulcis amice, tene.’ ” 
“ Sunt tria que vastant nigrorum res monachorum ; 
Renes et venter, et pocula sumpta frequenter.” 

“ Qui scit frenare linguam, sensumque domare, 

ffortior est illo qui frangit viribus urbes.” 

“ Nix glacies et aqua, tria nomina, res tamen una; 

Sic in personis trinus Deus, est tamen unus.” 

The fling at the wearers of beards is very re- 
markable, and the libel on the black monks shows 
that the writer was not one of the Order. In an- 
other part of the same Codex, these lines occupy 
a corner :— 

“ Tende manum, Salomon, ut te de stercore tollam ; 

Sabata sanctifico; de stercore surgere nolo: 
Sabata nostra quidem, tu sanctificabis ibidem.” 

I have heard another version of the second 
verse, and more probably the right one, as it 
jingles with rhyme : — 

“ Sabbata nostra colo, de stercore surgere nolo.” 

Of course these verses were not an improvi- 
sation on the occasion alluded to; but is the fact 
itself authentic ? In the Chronological Outline of 
the History of Bristol it is recorded of an Earl of 
Gloucester, — 

“ Anno 1258. A Jew fell into a privy at Tewkesbury 


| on a Saturday, and would not suffer any one to pull him 


out, for the reverence he had for his sabbath; and 
the next day, being Sunday, Richard de Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester, would not suffer any one to pull him out, 
for the reverence he had for his sabbath. On the morrow 
morning, being Monday, the Jew was found dead.” 
Joun WILLIAMS. 
Arno’s Court. 





PRAYERS OF THOMAS HEARNE. 

The following prayers are written on a single 
leaf, which was found amongst Hearne’s papers 
by Dr. Rawlinson, and bound up by him, as it 
deserved, in a separate volume. Besides the bio- 


| graphical information to be gleaned from them, they 


afford a beautiful testimony to the religious life 
and earnest practical faith of one whose character, 
the more it is examined by the light of his private 
papers and letters, wins the more our hearty ad- 
miration and respect. The first tells a significant 
tale of the marvellous labour which was imposed 
upon the “right arm” by the pen of that ready 
and indefatigable writer, while the sixth shows 
us that he who is often represented as the pattern 
of dried and withered antiquaries, yearned at one 
time for the sympathies of married life. Yet 
who will say that his prayer did not meet with 
the answer which after his solitary and studious 
life, spent only amongst his books, was doubtless 
the best for him, although the future which it 
contemplated was never realised ? 


“O most gracious Lord God, I most humbly 


| beseech thee to restore my right arm to its full 
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strength and vigour, and to remove that pain 
and trembling with which it is often affected, that 
I may be thereby the better enabled to perform 
and go through with what I undertake for the 
publick. Grant this O Lord, for Christ his sake, 
in which os 





“O Almighty God, by whose good Providence I | 
have been wonderfully brought up and taken care | 


of, I most humbly beseech thee still to raise many 
friends that may constantly furnish me with 
proper materials to be published by me for the 
good of learning and the honour of my country. 
And [also desire of thee, O Lord God, to continue 
what friends thou hast been pleased to raise me 
already, that nothing may make them withdraw 
their affection. All which I beg for Jesus Christ 
his sake.” 


“O most merciful God, who never failest to 
provide for those that put their trust in thee, 
I most heartily crave a blessing of thee upon all 
my undertakings; and whereas I am like to be 
deprived of my lodging, I beseech thee to direct 
me in the choice of a place where to have my 
abode, so as to pitch upon that which may be 
most convenient for my ease and carrying on my 
studies. Grant this, O Lord, for Jesus Christ 
his sake.” 


“O Almighty God, I most humbly desire that 
thou wouldst be pleased to prosper the work I 
am now printing, and so to direct me in the cor- 
recting of it, and in writing observations relating 
to it, that it may be a most accurate performance, 
and be gratefull and usefull to the learned world, 
and to all lovers of antiquity, and at the same 
time derive honour upon the University. All 
which I beg for 2 


“© most gracious and mercifull Lord God, 
wonderfull in thy Providence, I return all pos- 
sible thanks to thee for the care thou hast always 
taken of me. I continually meet with most signal 
instances of this thy Providence, and one but 
yesterday, when I unexpectedly met with 3 old 
MSS., for which in particular I return my thanks, 
beseeching thee to continue the same protection 
to me, a poor helpless sinner, and that for Jesus 
Christ, his sake.” 


“Most mercifull Lord God, who hast been 
pleased in a most wonderful manner to raise me 
up friends and to provide for me, for which I 
return thee all possible praise and thanks, I most 
humbly beseech thee still to continue this thy 





| “QO Lord God, heavenly Father, look down 
upon me in pity, and be pleased to be my guide 
now I am importuned to leave the place where I 
have been educated in the University; and of 
thy great goodness I humbly desire thee to sig- 
| nify to me what is most proper for me to do in 

this affair. All this I beg for ——.” 
W. D. Macray. 


Hlinor Potes. 


Tue Earcrest Encuisu Taste or Annuities. 
— The earliest Table of Annuities that I can find 
is in “A Prognostication” (Companion to the 
Almanac) for a.p. 1630, by Dan. Browne. It is 
headed “An easie Table for all those that use 
Trading, buying of Annueties, Purchasing, or bor- 
rowing after eight in the hundred, at compound 
interest.” It is a table of amounts and present 
values in pounds, shillings, and pence, from 1 to 
21 years at 8 per cent., with examples of the use 
of the tables. Mr. Dre Morcan, Art. Tastes, 
English Encyclo. (1 trust that I am not wrong in 
referring to him, as he takes no pains to guard the 
anonyme), gives Rob. Butler's “Scale of Interest, 
1633.” Now Butler was also an almanack-maker 
in 1630, but I cannot find any tables by him. 
The next book in the article is “ John Newton, 
Scale of Interest, 1668, London.” I have a tract 
of Jo. Newton's of sixteen pages, eight of explana- 
tion, and eight of table. It is “ Sixteen-pence in 
the Pound: or a Table shewing the present worth 
of One Pound Annuity for any time under 100 
Yeares, by Yeares, Halves, and Quarters.” 8vo., 
London, 1658. Computed at 8 per cent. 

It is not often mentioned that the celebrated 
Leibnitz wrote a paper in the Acta. Erud. 1683, 
on compound interest, and gives a table of present 
values from 1 to 40 years, at 5 per cent. to five 

laces, the last figure being corrected. He heads 
} it “Tabula sortium anticipato accipiendarum, 
| posito debito 100000.” Ws. Davis. 





Exectric TELEGRAPH ANTICIPATED.—I am 
unaware whether the subjoined extract has been 
| noticed. It seems a very interesting anticipation 
| of one of the most beautiful of modern inven- 
tions : — 


“In the evening to M. Lomond, a very ingenious and 
inventive mechanic, who has made an improvement of 
the jenny for spinning cotton. Common machines are 


| said to make too hard a thread for certain fabrics, but 


fatherly care of me, and whereas the older I grow | 


I perceive the more need of assistance, I beg of 
thee that if it be proper for me to have a wife, 
that thou wouldst be pleased so to direct me in 
the choice, that she may prove a comfort, a 
pry and a blessing to me, and that we may 

oth of us reap the fruits of matrimony. Grant 
this, O heavenly Father ——.” 


this forms it loose and spongy. In electricity he has made 
a remarkable discovery: you write two or three words on 
a paper; he takes it with him into a room, and turns a 
machine enclosed in a cylindrical case, at the top of 
which is an electrometer, a small fine pith ball; a wire 
connects with a similar cylinder and electrometer in a 
distant apartment; and his wife, by remarking the corre- 
sponding motions of the ball, writes down the words they 
indicate, from which it appears ,that he has formed an 
alphabet of motions. As the length of the wire makes 
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| 
no difference in the effect, a correspondence might be | Thelwall or Mr. Horne Tooke. Let the memoir-writer, 


carried on at any distance; within and without a be- | 
sieged town for instance, or, for a purpose much more 
worthy, and a thousand times more harmless, between 
two lovers prohibited or prevented from any better con- 
nexion.” — 16 Oct. 1787. Travels during the Years 1787 
—1789, in the Kingdom of France, by Arthur Young, 4to. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 1792. 

M. B. W. 


To Pray “ Hat ann Tommy” with one. — In 
the north of England, when quarrels take place, 
a very strange form of threat is commonly used. 
It is quite common to hear one enraged party 
threaten to “play hell and'‘Tommy” with the other ; 
and this extraordinary combination of words is 
generally held to mean that the utmost degree of 
violence or outrage will be resorted to. I have 
frequently heard inquiries as to the possible cir- 
cumstances which may have given rise to this 
odd phrase, but never knew any explanation to be 
even attempted. It seems to me, however, that I 
have hit upon the probable solution of the ques- 
tion. The phrase ought to be written “ Hal and | 
Tommy.” “ Hal” is an abbreviation of the Chris- 
tian name, “ Henry.” The “ Henry ” here meant 
is the remorseless brute Henry VIII., and Tommy 
is “Thomas Lord Cromwell,” the tyrant’s con- 
genial agent in seizing and rifling the religious 
houses, and turning out their helpless occupants to 
starve, 

You are, of course, aware that the term “ Old 
Harry ” often applied to “ the Prince of Darkness,” 
arose in Henry's reign, when his cruel deeds in- | 
duced many of his people to regard him (not un- 
naturally) as an actual incarnation of the “ Evil 
One.” “To play hell and Tommy ;” that is to 
say, “ Hal and Tommy” is a phrase attributable 
to the same or a similar origin. 

Tuomas Dovsiepax. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


S. T. Cocertipee. —See Gent. Mag. for 1838, May, 
June, July, and August; Biogr. Dict. of Living 
Authors, 1816; Public Characters (1823), i. 393 ; 
Ann. Biogr., 1835, 320. seq. ; he has an Essay on 
the Prometheus Vinctus in the Trans. R. S. L. 
(1834), ii, 384, seg. 

In some useful notes on Literary Memoirs of | 
Living Authors of Great Britain (Lond. 1798, 
2 vols. 8vo.), which appeared in the Gent. Mag. | 
(vol. Ixviii.), there is a passage which to us, who 
know the end, is instructive as well as curious. 
May we not reverse Solon’s maxim and say, 
“ Blame no one before his death” ? 

“ "Squire Coleridge was educated at Christ's Hospital, 
and sent thence to Jesus College, whence this worthy 
gentleman and splendid genius ran away, nobody knew 
why, nor whither he was gone, in consequence of which, 
the Master and Fellows had ordered him to be written 
off the books; and a general court of Christ’s Hospital, 
on April 24, 1795, ordered the exhibitions which they 
allowed him to cease. And the next news heard of him 
was, that he was become as exalted a democrat as Mr. 


who mourns over his ‘disappointed hope and distressful 
adversity,’ say who is the cause of it.”—Gent. Mag., xviii. 
774 a. i 
The best estimate of Coleridge's merit as a 
poet, critic, philosopher, and divine, which has yet 
appeared, is contained in Mr. Hort’s article in 
the Cambridge Essays for 1856. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Rev. Huca James Ross. — In Churton's Me- 
moirs of Joshua Watson is a statement that a 
monument has been erected in Trinity College 
Chapel to the memory of the Rev. Hugh James 
Rose, B.D. This statement is incorrect. The 
list of the monuments in that chapel, in the new 
edition of the Memorials of Cambridge, is I be- 
lieve complete and accurate. C. H. Coorger. 

Cambridge. 





Queries. 


Anonymous. — Can you inform me who is the 
author of The Blind Child; or Anecdotes of the 
Wyndham Family ? Bya Lady. Newberry, 12mo. 
1792. Dramatic Dialogues for the Use of Young 
Persons. By the author of The Blind Child, 12mo. 

792. A tale having the title of The Blind Child 
was published in 1796, by Mrs. Pinchard. Is 
this another edition of the book published in 1792 ? 

R. 1. 

Lapy or Bansury Cross. — A correspondent 

of a Liverpool paper writes as follows : — 


“In my rambles through Warwickshire I visited 
Banbury (Oxon), and witnessed a pageant, a description 
of which may interest your readers. This remarkably 
clean town, with its fine wide streets, was thronged with 
visitors from all the towns and villages around to see a 
pageant similar to one exhibited at Coventry triennially, 
namely, that of Lady Godiva. The lady that figured in 
this gorgeous procession is the one alluded to in the 
nursery rhymes — 

* Ride a-cock horse 

To Banbury-cross, 

To see a fine lady 

Ride on a white horse; 
Rings on her fingers, 
Bells on her toes; 

She shall have music 
Wherever she goes.’ 

“ This lady, dressed in a rich purple velvet robe, and a 
coronet sparkling with jewels on her head, was mounted 


| on a white horse, and preceded by Robin Hood and 
| Little John (i. e. John Little) and their troop of archers in 


green velvet coats, caps with white feathers, their bows 
and bugles slung over their shoulders, all mounted on 
richly caparisoned horses, accompanied by an old ‘ friar 
of orders gray,’ Father Tuck, and bands of music, form- 
ing an imposing and splendid spectacle. The procession, 
with flags and banners, passed through the High-street 
to the celebrated Banbury Cross, where the lady, display- 
ing her largess and her rings at the same time, scattered 
Banbury cakes among the populace. 

“] have in vain endeavoured to trace the origin of this 
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custom. My own impression is, that it is the remains of 
a traditionary custom of performing pilgrimages to shrines 
and sacred places ; and, though in the present instance 
the lady evidently represents Maid Marian, I think 
Queen Philippa, wife of Edward IIL, must have been 
the original. She died at Lincoln, and crosses were 
erected by Edward at all places en route to Westminster 
where the corpse of his chére amie rested, Charing Cross 
being the last. The old cross was destroyed by fanatics 
in 1602, The present structure was erected to comme- 
morate the marriage of the Princess Royal with Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia. It is a handsome, delicate 
structure, and is adorned with the armorial bearings, in 
blue and gold, of persons connected with the town.” 

Is there any printed account of this pageant, 
or any local tradition to throw light upon the 
origin of the custom ? * ABRACADABRA. 


Sr. Beniene, Dison.—In Murray’s Hand- 
Book for France (1856), the church of St. Benigne 
at Dijon, is spoken of as a building of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and as having 
become the cathedral after the Revolution. 

In Fergusson’s Hand- Book of Architecture, the 
Cathedral of Dijon is spoken of as belonging to | 
the latter end of the thirteenth century (p. 684). 
Thus far the two authorities agree together. But 
there is a point of some importance in which they | 
appear to be at variance. 

For according to Fergusson, the Church of St. | 
Benigne was built in the first years of the eleventh 
century, and was pulled down at the Revolution 
(p. 619). 

How are these two statements to be reconciled? | 

NINEVEH. | 

Burrrick. — Required the origin of this name. | 
A family bearing it has been settled in America 
for the last two centuries. 

Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. | 


Ortver Cromwett. —I have a very well-exe- 
cuted miniature engraving of the Lord Protector, 
of an octagon shape, and size about two inches 
five-eighths, by two inches ; he is in armour, with 
a wide turned down collar. It is nearly a full- 
face, with a firm and not unpleasing look, and 
there is nothing like irresolution in his aspect. 
May this be from Samuel Cooper’s portrait, or 
otherwise ? I shall esteem it a favour to be in- 
formed who may be considered to have been the | 
painter. QuRo. | 





Joux Dusr Duncomas, by his will dated 27 | 
Dec. 1750, described himself as of the Island of | 
Antigua, merchant, but then in London, and ap- 
pointed his wife Anne, Slingsby Bethell, Alder- 
man of London, Stephen Blissard of Antigua, 
Esq., and Henry Webb of Antigua, Esq., his exe- 
cutrix and executors. He speaks in it of his 
sisters Lydia, wife of Edw. Jones of Antigua, mer- | 


{* An interesting notice of Banbury Cross will be 
found in Beesley’s History of Banbury, pp. 159, 245; but 
no account of this pageant. — Ep. ] 
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chant, and Ann, wife of Henry Buck. The will 
was proved in the Prerogative Court of Canter. 
bury by Bethell, 9th Jan. 1751. I want to gain 
any information I can of this testator; especially 
I want to fix his descent, for I am in doubt whe- 
ther he was a Duer or a Duncombe, that is, 
whether the latter name may not have been as- 
sumed. 

It appears from the Calendars for the year 1716 
of the Prerogative Court, that administration to 
the effects of a John Duer, Middlesex, was granted 
in September of that year. 

In the Addit. MS., No. 5853, British Museum, 
being fol. 29 of Cole’s MSS., there is the following 
mention of 

“John Duer, Esq., my friend, Gent? Commoner of Xt 
Church, married at 17 a relation of Mr. Dupper, a lawyer 
at Enfield in ssex,— returned to retrieve his affairs to 
the Island of Antigua, W. I.,— by her he had a son and 
a daughter; the last died at Belain, near Exeter, where 
Mr. Duer lived frugally 12 or 14 years; the son was of 
Clare Hall, Cambr., and is now in the King’s service 
in Scotland. Mr. Duer’s 2°¢ wife was a daughter of Mr, 
Trye of the same Island, by whom he had 8 children; 
the eldest son, Roland, is at Eton School. His father was 
educated at a school at Cuddington, Beds. His estate in 
Antigua is between £3000 and £4000 p. a.; he now lives 


| at Fulham in Midd., having retrieved his affairs, mended 


his estates, and laid up fortunes for his younger children.” 

Written probably about 1750. 

In Fulham churchyard is an altar-tomb, in- 
scribed — 

“Here Lyeth the Body of John Duer, Esq., who died 
Dec. Ist, 1764, aged 67. 

“Mrs. Frances Duer, Relict of the above John Duer, 
Esq. Died July y® 3", 1787, aged 74. 

“Mary Duer. Died Dec, 20, 1757, aged 21 years,” 
And then follow mementos of several of the family 
of Trye. 

Any information that will assist me satisfac- 
torily to identify John Duer Duncombe and show his 
descent, will be very acceptable, addressed to me 
as under. James Know es. 

College Street, Putney, S.W. 


D'’Urnsan: Farewett: Garpiner.—Wanted, 
the arms of Sir Benjamin D'Urban, Governor of 


| the Cape Colony thirty or forty years ago. 





Also, of Lieut. Farewell, of the Royal 
British Marines ; the pioneer colonist of Natal in 
1823 and 1824. 

Also, of Capt. Allen Gardiner, R.N., one of the 
first English missionaries in South-eastern Africa, 
and “ Martyr of Patagonia.” J. San. 


Sire Mavrice Firzmavurice. — Thomas, son of 
Richard De Clare, Earl of Gloucester, is recorded 
to have married Emilia or Amy, daughter (and 
eventual heir ?) of Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice. 
Who was Sir Maurice Fitzmaurice ? 

I find it stated in Betham’s Genealogical Tables, 
tab. pcx1. (a servile imitation of Anderson), that 
Emilia, the daughter of Wm. Earl of Salisbury 
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(Longespée, son of Henry II. and “Fair Rosa- 
mond”), married Maurice Fitzmaurice, by whom 
he had issue Gerald, and Emilia, wife of Thomas 
de Clare. But Sandford’s Genealogical History, 
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and all the other authorities which I have consulted, | 
agree in giving to Wm. Longespée the following | 


daughters only — Isabel, Ela, Ida, and Ela, jun., 
none of whom married De Clare, so that it is no 
case of mistaken identity. Can any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” explain the discrepancy ? 

I may add that, among the quarterings of the 
Serope family (see Burke's Commoners, vol. iii. p. 
697), are those of Clare, Fitzmaurice, Longespée, 
Xe. H. 8. G. 


Fountatss oF Quicksitver.—A certain lec- 
turer, resident in Bath, in a lecture on “ The 
Moors in Spain,” delivered himself of the fol- 
lowing : — 

“Their gardens were gardens of delight; midst a 
glowing sky, their ears were soothed by the gentle plash, 
plash of the fountain. 
quicksilver, whose metallic brilliancy caught and reflected 
the burning rays of the sun.” 


Will you, or any of your correspondents, inform | 


me upon what authority this statement was made ; 


Aye! they had even fountains of | 


und upon what principle these mercurial fountains | 


acted ? Fopy. 


Fresnet.— A reprint of the works of this 
distinguished optical discoverer is in progress. 
Shortly before his death a memoir by him, con- 
taining some account of optical discoveries, was 
sent to England for translation, to be inserted in 
the European Review, a periodical which com- 
menced in June, 1824, and lasted through six or 
seven numbers. The cessation of the review pre- 
vented the printing of the memoir. 
of this Query is to discover into whose hands the 
papers of the editor passed, with a view to recover 
the original memoir, if possible, that it may be in- 
serted in the collection. A. De Morgan. 


AtexanperR Ipen, Suerirr or Kent 1n 1451. 
~In Shakspeare’s Henry VI, Part II. Act V. 
Se. 1, Iden having slain Jack Cade, appears before 
the king bearing the head of that rebel; and the 
Duke of Buckingham suggests that “for this 
good service, it were not amiss that he were 
created a knight.” This honour was conferred 
upon Iden sur-le-champ, with a reward of 1000 
marks (6662. 13s. 4d.), no inconsiderable sum in 
those days for “a poor esquire of Kent.” Are 
there any antecedents upon record of Iden? 
Where in that county was his property, and has he 
any descendants now living ? Qu£Ro. 


Lost Booxs or Livy.—I noticed the following 
paragraph in the Echo der Gegenwart for 6th 
June, 1861. Is it a canard, or is there possibly 
any and what amount of truth in it ? 


The object | 


“In the archives of an ancient and noble house of | 
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Padua, MSS. have been lately discovered which, according 
to report, contain 50 of the lost books of Livy.” 
This is at least curious and worth asking about. 
C. W. Lamont. 
Encaustic Tires ry Matvern Anpey Cuvurca. 
—TIs it true that all the old encaustic tiles in 
the Abbey Church of Great Malvern are about to 
be swept away to make room for a bran-new 
flooring of Messrs. Minton’s tiles? And if so, is 
it not carrying the very admirable restoration of 
this splendid church a thought too far? ‘The old 
tiles have always been ranked among the “ lions” 
of the abbey, from their number, their beauty, 
their great variety of design, and their local 
claims to interest. A large proportion of them 
are wonderfully fresh and well-preserved — quite 
as much so as many modern tiles that have not been 
laid down for a dozen years ; and it seems (to 
me, at least) a thousand pities that such interesting 
specimens of Malvern manufacture should be 
ousted by any workmanship from Stoke-upon- 
Trent, however new and splendid. Mr. Albert 
Way, in his account of the Malvern tiles in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, for May, 1844, says that 
“few churches in the kingdom exhibit a more 
extensive assemblage of such decorations than 
the Priory Church of Great Malvern.” He enu- 
merates upwards of one hundred distinct varieties 
of design. Curusert Bepe. 


Meerscuaum. — Can any of your readers in- 
form me where is to be found the statement 
that the word Meerschaum is a retranslation of 
the Freneh word écume de mer, which French 
word is a mispronunciation of the name of a cer- 
tain Kumner from Vienna, who first made these 
pipes ? Henri van Lavy, 

Cheltenham College. 


Mountenay Famity.—I should feel greatly 
obliged if any of your genealogical readers could 
give me any information respecting this family, 
who, according to Hunter, resided at Cowley and 
Shiercliffe, in Yorkshire, in great splendour till 
the reign of Henry VIII., when the eldest line 
ended in heiresses. The second branch was re- 
presented in the seventeenth century by Thomas 
Mountenay of Wheatley, near Doncaster, who was 
barrister-at-law, justice of the peace, and trea- 
surer of the lame soldiers in the reign of James 
I. His son Thomas Mountenay also of Wheat- 
ley, married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Case, and had one son and two daughters — 
Arnold Mountenay ; Elizabeth Mountenay, mar- 
ried —— Browne, Jane Mountenay, married 
—— Browne. Can any one inform me whether 
either of these three left any children ? 

Dodsworth mentions having seen a very curious 
relic of the Mountenays in the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Mountenay, of Wheatley : an illuminated 
missal, which contained some interesting notices 
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of the early history of the family. It originally 
belonged to Joan de Mountenay, who married 
‘Thomas Lord Furnival in the fourteenth century. 
If this relic should be still in existence, any infor- 
mation respecting it would be thankfully received. 

Is it possible to ascertain whether Richard 
Mountenay, who was Baron of the Exchequer 
(Ireland), and the editor of Demosthenes, and who 
died in 1768 belonged to this family ? 

Mountenay arms: gules, a bend between six 
martlets or. M. (1.) 


Nassau SAARWERDEN. — Most visitors to Stras- 
burg will, I think, remember the embalmed bodies 
in St. Thomas's church, said to be those of a Count 
of Nassau-Saarwerden, and his daughter. But 
who was this count? I cannot find such a title as 
Nassau-Saarwerden in Anderson's Royal Genealo- 
gies. Can it be a mistake for Saarbruck? And 


if so, which Count of Saarbruck is the subject of 


this somewhat disgusting exhibition ? 
I[ERMENTRUDE. 

Oxtpv Picturs.—IIaving in my possession a 
curious picture of merit, about 200 years old, I 
beg to enclose a description of it, and would feel 
greatly obliged if you would, through the medium 
of “ N. & Q.,” ascertain for me what the picture 
fully represents. 

The background of the picture represents a 
panel, to which is nailed three red leather straps, 
running across. In the top one is a knife, pair of 
scissors, a folded copy of a paper, supposed to be 
The London Gazette. Another folded paper or 
parchment, inscribed as “His Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Speech to Parliament on Tuesday,” and 
also a swan quill. 

In the second strap is a letter, folded and 
doubled at each end, and inscribed “ 1654, pinxit” 
(doubtful), painted, and a parchment bound book, 
marked Chunk; to this book is attached a band 
and red seal, the size of a crown piece. Next is 
a miniature bust likeness of Charles I. in body 
armour, in a black oval frame, and suspended by 
a blue ribbon, tied with a bow, and the frame 
reaching to the bottom of the picture. In the 
lower strap is a stick of red sealing-wax, and 
what appears to be a memorandum-book, with 
the letters “‘ Memods” nearly illegible. 

Joun Corner, 

Ruswarp, near Whitby. 


Turkey or Levant Mercuants.— Where can 
I obtain, or refer to, lists of the Turkey or Levant 
merchants of about the year 1700 ? 

A Constant Reaper. 

Irish Votunterrs, 1782. —I have an interest- 
ing pamphlet of 80 pages, entitled — 

“Munster Volunteer Registry, containing a complete 
List of the Field Officers, and Officers of the Volunteer 
Army of Munster Province,” &c. (8vo. Dublin, 1782). 

Can you inform me whether similar registries 
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appeared for the other provinces of Ireland? 
Wilson published an 8vo, volume in 1782, but 
that is not what I want. Apuna, 





Queries with Answers. 


“Tue Fortunate Youtu.”—A. A. Z. Z. will 
be thankful to any reader of “ N. & Q.” who can 
refer him to an account of the impostor who, 
under the above title, obtained such extensive 
notoriety in or about the year 1817, by repre- 
senting that he had received an almost fabulous 
fortune from an old gentleman he casually met in 
a stage coach on the road to Newmarket. The 
subject was one of absorbing interest at the time, 
and the writer thinks that he has read a narrative 
of the “ youth’s” adventures in one of the amus- 
ing works published by Sir Bernard, or Mr. Peter 
Burke; but a search by him through their prin- 
cipal collections, has not resulted in the discovery 
of the wished-for paper, and he is at a loss in 
what direction to pursue the inquiry. As illus- 
trative of finished audacity, and the extent of 
popular credulity, the imposture was as amusing 
as it was remarkable, and would form an attrac- 
tive paper for “ N. & Q.” 

[The name of this unparalleled hoaxer is Abraham 
William Cawston, respecting whom full particulars will 
be found in the following work: “ The Fortunate Youth; 
or, Chippenham Cresus: containing the commencement, 
action, and denouement of the Newmarket Hoax; with 
original observations and various mysterious anecdotes 
and midnight adventures connected with Love and Poli- 
tics, during his two months’ extraordinary career; 
hitherto unpublished, ‘The world is full of fools, and bs 
who would not wish to see one, must not only shut him- 
self up alone, but also break his looking-glass.’ London, 
8vo. 1818.” <A copy of this curious work, in the British 
Museum, contains the following MS. note: “ Young 
Cawston got into holy orders; and is now, or was lately, 
residing with his uncle at Timworth, or Ingham, and 
assisting in the education of his children.” Consult also 
The Morning Herald, Dec. 15, 1817; Morning Chronicle, 
Dec. 9, 11, 13, 1817; Cambridge Chronicle, Dec. 19 and 
26, 1817, and Jan. 2, 1818.] 


Tyrone Power. — When did Power, our great 
comedian, make his last appearance on the Dublin 
stage; and also when was the ship “ President” 
lost ? Supscrises. 

Dublin. 


[Tyrone Power’s last appearance on the Dublin stage 
was on the 20th June, 1840. He had protracted his stay 
to the last moment, so that it was necessary he should 
leave Kingstown for Holyhead, after the performance, 
by a mail-packet, sailing at half-past eleven. The bill 
was arranged accordingly, and comprised The Irish Attor- 
ney; His Last Legs; and the farce of A Good Looking Fellow, 
to conclude, and in which he was not concerned. The 
announcement was headed by the following paragraph: 
“The public are respectfully informed that in consequence 
of the necessity of Mr. Power leaving Dublin by the mail- 
train at eleven o'clock, the performances this evening will 
commence precisely at twenty minutes after seven, and the 
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second price at twenty minutes after nine.” A more bril- 
liant and crowded audience had seldom graced the walls of 
the theatre, and never did a merrier laugh or heartier ap- 
plause re-echo through that extensive area. The “ Presi- 
dent” sailed from New York on the 11th of March, 1841; 
on the evening of the 12th, and the whole of the 13th 
the elements raged with fearful violence, and before the 
break of dawn on Sunday the I4th of March, the 
vessel (it is supposed) went down with Tyrone Power, 
Lord Frederick Lennox, and all on board. — Vide The 
Dublin Unir rsity Mag » 2 726.) 


“Documents Inépirs sur 1’Hisrore per 
France,” etc. —!s there any published list of 
the works contained in the series, Documents Iné- 
dits sur [' Histoire de France, publiés par ordre du 
Roi (Louis Philippe), et par les soins du Minis- 
tre Publique (M. Guizot). How many volumes 
are contained in a perfect set. 

The recently published Catalogue of the Royal 
Dublin Society only contains thirty-seven vols., 
while I see by a notice of book auction in Dec 
1857 [“N. & Q.” 2™ S. v. 39], that a set consist- 
ing of eighty-three vols. 4to, and an Atlas folio of 
plans was sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson 
for 60/. There is a set in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, but I have not made an entry of 
the number of volumes it contains, A. Irvine, 

Fivemiletown. 

[ There are 109 vols. in the Reading Room of the British 
Museum, the last is Journal D’ Olivier Lefevre D’ Ormes- 
son, et Evtraits des Mémoires D’ André Lefevre D’ Ormes- 
son, publiés par M. Chéruel. ‘Tome Premier, 1643-1650 ; 
being I. Série, Histoire Politique, 1860. The Contents of 
this Collection are printed in A List of the Books of 
Reference in the Reading Room of the British Museum, 8vo, 
1859, pp. 135-6. 


LypGatr. —Can any reader of “N. & Q.,” who 
has made Lydgate the subject of his inquiries, 
state whether the long poem — “compilyd by 
John Lydgate, Monke of Bury, at the exaltacion 
and steeryng of oure worshipful Prince, King 
Harry the Fyfthe, in the honoure, Glorie, and 
worshipe of the Birthe of the moste glorious maide, 
wife and modir of oure Lord Ihu Christ ”— has 
ever been printed? And if so, where? 
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If not | 


printed, where a perfect copy of it may be seen | 
in manuscript, and how many chapters it con- | 


tains ? 
the Virgin Mary, that it may be well to give the 
opening lines of the Prologue to the one to which 
I am referring : — 


“O thoughtful herte: plunged in distresse, 
With sloumbre of slouthe this longe winters ny3t. 
Out of the slepe of mortal hevynesse, 
Awake anone and looke upon the ly3t 
Of thilke starre, that with his beemes bry3t, 
And with the shynynge of his stremes merye 
Is wonte to glade al oure emispere,” &c. 


CARNSEW. | 


{The lines quoted by our correspondent are the com- 
mencement of John Lydgate’s poem The Lyfe of Our 
dy, consisting of eighty-two chapters, “ enprynted by 
Wyllyam Caxton,” in folio, For notices of this rare work, 


Lydgate has so many poems in praise of | 
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see Ames’s Herbert, i. 92—96 ; Dibdin’s Ames, i. 336—41 ; 
Bibl. Spencer. iy. 354-5.) 





Replies. 
STOW ON CAXTON. 
(2"¢ S. xii. 124.) 

It gratifies me to report that the statement of 
Jchn Stow on the early history of the noble science 
of printing —I adopt the phrase of the worthy 
chronicler —has been given by Mr. Blades from 
the best text *, and with the utmost exactness. 

The first edition of the Survay of London was 
printed by Iohn Wolfe, printer to the honorable 
citie of London, in 1598, 4°. Some copies, how- 
ever, have the date 1599. In 1603 came forth a 
second edition, augmented by the author with 
many rare notes of antiquitie. He survived ‘its 
publication about two years, but the work was not 
reprinted till 1618. 

The standard edition of 1603 was printed by 
Iohn Windet, who had succeeded Wolfe in his 
official dignity. We therein read — 

“Neare vnto this house [the alms-house of Henry 
VII.] westward, was an old chappel of S. Anne, oner 
against the which the Lady Margaret mother to king H. 
the 7. erected an Almeshouse for poore women, which is 
now turned into lodgings for the singing men of the 
colledge: the place wherein this chappell and Almes- 
house standeth, was called the Elemosinary or Almory, 
now corruptly the Ambry, for that the Almes of the 
Abbey were there distributed to the poore. And therin 
Islip Abbot of Westmin. erected the first presse of booke 
printing that ever was in England about the yeare of 
Christ, 1471. William Cuxton Cittizen of London mer- 
cer brought it into England, and was the first that prac- 
tised it in the sayde Abbey, after which time, the like 
was practised in the Abbyes of S. Augustine at Canter- 
bury, S, Albons and other monasteries,” — Pp. 476-7. 

Before I comment on the above extract, it may 
be desirable to give specimens of the quantum of 
information afforded on this interesting subject 
by other early chroniclers : — 

“ Also about this tyme [A.p. 1459.] the crafte of en- 
prynting was fyrst founde in Magounce in Almayne, 
which crafte is multyplyed thurgh the world in many 
places, & bookes ben had grete chepe and in grete nombre 
by cause of the same crafte.” — William Caxton, 1482. 

“ And this yere [a.p. 1456-7], after the opynyon of 
dyuerse wryters, began in a cytie of Almayne namyd 
Magounce, the crafte of enpryntynge of bokys, which sen 
that tyme hath had wonderfull encreace, as experyence 


at this day prouyth.” — Robert Fanyan. Ob. 1511. 


“ In which season [35 Henry VI.] the craft of printyng 


| was first inuented in the citie of Mens in Germanie, to 


the great furtheraunce of all persons, desiryng know- 
ledge or thyrsting for litterature.” — Edward HA.tr, 


| 1548. 


| 


* It will be seen that our friend Mr. Corner confirms 
Mx. Couiier’s supposition, that Mr. Blades has quoted 
from the edition of 1603, and not from that of 1598, — 
Ep. } 
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“ap. 1452. One named Johannes Faustius fyrst 
founde the crafte of printyng in the citee of Mens in Ger- 
manic,” — Thomas Coorrr, 1560. 

“Also at this tyme [35 Henry VI.] one Johiines 
Faustius first founde the excellent arte and misterie of 
printinge in Germaine in y* citie of Mence.” — Richard 
Grarron, 1563. 


It thus appears that our early chroniclers 
omitted to notice the introduction of the art 
which gave life to their labours. I must except 
Stow; but, in this particular, he has failed to 
exemplify his customary exactness. He has an- 
tedated the establishment of the press by about 
six years—has asserted, elsewhere, that the works 
of Chaucer were partly published in print by 
William Caxton in the reign of Henry VI.— and, 
as to the pretended doings of Islip, I assume that 
he suffered himself to be misled by local tradition. 

The object of Stow in the extract from the 
Survay was chiefly topographic. I shall there- 
fore give specimens of the manner in which he 
treated the subject in his Summaries and Chroni- 
cles: — 

“a.p, 1457. In the citie of Mens in Germany, was the 
science of printyng first inuented, by one named Johannes 
Faustius.” — John Srow, 1561. 

“1458. The noble scyence of printynge was founde in 
Germany at Magunce by one John Guthébergus, a 
knight: he found moreouer the Inke by his deuyce, that 
printers vsed, xvi. yeare after printyng was founde, which 
was the yere of our Lord. 1458. One Conradus an Al- 
mayn brought it into Rome: and Nicolas Johnson a 
frenche man dyd greatly polyshe and garnishe it. And 
now it is dispersed thorough the whole worlde, as saythe 
Polidore Virgile. William Caxton mercer of London 
fyrst brought it into Englande; aboute the yere of our 
Lord 1471 and first practised the same in the abbey of 
sainte Peter, at Westminster.” — John Srow, 1566. 


The above is the most ample account of the 
history of printing which Stow left on record. In 
the quarto editions of 1580, 1592, and 1600, he 
omitted the remark on printing-ink, on Nicolas 
Jenson, and on Polydore Vergil; but he added 
the words after which time etc. as printed in 1603. 
The other alterations are of no importance. 

Iam now justified in asserting that coetanous 
documents and bibliography are, with regard to 
Caxton, as in many other instances, the best 
guides to historic truth. This Mr. Blades felt, 
and it has been no fugitive feeling. He has car- 
ried out his plan with meritorious energy, and 
with eminent success. Botton Corney. 





MAZER BOWL. 
(2™ S. xi. 519; xii. 118.) 


Johnson, as well as Bailey, derives this name 
from maeser (Dutch), and adds the meaning, “a 
knot of maple.” 
ser’s lines :— 


He gives for an example Spen- 
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“ Then, lo! Perigot, the pledge which I plight, 
A mazer ywrought of the maple ware, 
Wherein is enchased many a fair sight 
Of bears and tigers that make fierce war.” 


This was a cup, or bowl, similar to those de- 
scribed by Virgil in the 3rd Eclogue as carved, 
or rather turned by the lathe of the divine Alci- 
medon. These cups are expressly called beechen, 
and from the number of figures, and the tracery 
wrought on them, must have been of a large size. 
It would be worth while to trace the history of the 
drinking vessels of antiquity. I do not mean the 
golden goblets and crystal vases used by eastern 
princes and in the halls of chivalry; but the cup, 
the bottle, and the bowl in common life, invented 
to aid the wants and necessities of mankind in 
their uncivilised state. We may trace them from 
their derivations. The cup, kopf (German), caput 
(Latin), is, no doubt, the first and most ancient. 
For the warriors in the halls of Odin are said to 
have regaled themselves with metheglin by the 
help of the skulls of their enemies slain in battle, 
and afterwards danced wild dances to the sound 
of the tibia, a pipe or flute made by boring holes 
in the thigh bones of the skeletons (cxedos), hollow 
from the marrow being exhausted. This was the 
rough bone music and enjoyments of savages in 
their revels. 

Longfellow, in his ballad The Skeleton in Ar- 
mour, describes the departed ghost as partaking 
of this enjoyment in the native stars to which the 
soul was supposed to ascend after death : — 

“ There from the flowing bowl 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal! to the Northland! Skoal!” 


| And in a foot-note adds, “Skoal!” is the cus- 


tomary salutation when drinking a health in 
Scandinavia, He says, in order to preserve the 
correct pronunciation, he has slightly changed 
the orthography of the word “ skull.” Query, As 
cupboard was a closet, fitted up with shelves, for 
containing drinking vessels, might not scullery, 


| the derivation of which is nowhere to be found 
| in dictionaries, have originally meant a butler’s 


| probably that of a woman's breast. 


(botler’s) pantry, where the skulls were deposited 
when not in use in the hall ? 

The bottle is, perhaps, next to the bone cups in 
point of ancient usage. When Sisera, weary and 
exhausted by flight, went for refreshment into 
Jael’s tent, she gave him milk from a bottle (lea- 
ther), and the shape of the bottle, when full, was 
Indeed in 


| Germany to this day we find the squat bottle with 


a short neck, or nipple, very much of this shape ; 


| and when we say a man has had a “ skinfull,” 





did not this originally mean, had emptied a lea- 
thern bottle? But bowl, bole, duelin (Welsh), 
was a horny material of which drinking vessels 
were also anciently made; and indeed, partially, 
continue to be made of horn to this day. And if 
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it were not from fear of swelling this Note to 
unreasonable length, I could add some curious 
details on this manufacture. But I shall now 
confine myself to answering the questions of A. A. 
His supposition that maser is derived simply from 
acer is not improbable, though the Latins do not 
appear to have used maple but beech for making 
drinking cups. 
for the groundwork of writing-tables, on account 
of its hardness. I can confirm his idea of the 
A.-S. word “ Mapuldor,” as Hutchins, in the 
History of Dorset, says Mapowdre (evidently a 
corruptiort of Mapuldor) Village in that county, 
takes its name from the maple trees which for- 
merly abounded there. Queen's GARDENS. 





ALPHABET SINGLE RILYMED. 
(2"4 §. xii. 68.) 
In reply to Ercuty-one’s challenge, I beg to 
subjoin two specimens : — 
1, 

“ A’s the accusative ending in —am; 
B was a Butcher, who slaughtered a lamb; 
C was a Candidate ‘ plucked’ on exam—— ; 
D was a Door that was shut with a slam; 
E was an Error in Times telegram ; 
F was a Foreigner come from Siam ; 
G was Guava — a breadfruit, or yam ; 
H was a Hypocrite, Humbug, and Sham; 
I was an Infidel, sneering at ‘ lam ;’ 
J was a Jew —call him Aaibraham ; 
K was King Cole, who was fond of a dram; 
L was a Lady, accosted as Ma’am ; 
M was her Mother — we won’t say, her dam; 
N was a Noodle, his prenomen Sam ; 
O was an Omnibus slid on a tram; 
P were some Praises, so faint as to damn; 
Q was the Queen — illa da gloriam ; 
R was a Rampant and Riotous Ram ; 
S was a Sinner, as you are and I am; 
T was a Tort, or an action gui Tam ; 
U the Univ on the banks of the Cam; 
V was a Viscount — suppose we say Pam; 
W a Woman addicted to jam; 
X an exasperous letter to cram ; 
Y was a Yankee digesting a clam; 
Z was a Zetlander, curing a ham.” 





9 


“A is an Article — recollect that ; 
B was a Boy, with a Ball and a Bat; 
C was a Cow, or a Cock, or a Cat; 
D a Donation — qui citd, bis Dat; 
E was an Epicure eating a sprat ; 
F was Forty, and Fair, and was Fat; 
G was Greedy, and Great Gain he Gat; 
H was Heavy as p’liceman’s Hat ; 
I was an Infant, a squalling young brat; 
J was a Journal — the Fremdam Blatt ; 
K stands for Kate, who could cleverly plait ; 
L was a Lord, a great aristocrat ; 
M is the Mud which we wipe on a mat; 
N was Nathaniel — for brevity, Nat; 
O was an Orthodox cleric cravat ; 
P was a Peer —or Potato, eh Pat? 


Maple was their favourite wood | 
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Q was a Queer, Quizzing old philomat ; 

R was a Rascally Renegade Rat ; 

S was a Scholar, and Sap. verbum Sat; 

T Talionis lex — Tit for a Tat; 

U was my Uncle, beginning with Att——; 

V_ was a Vast and Vaporous Vat; 

W was a Writ reqgno ne ereat ; 

X was an expert —like Mr. Tidd Pratt; 

Y was a Youngster, and he was a flat; 

Z is the end, which I’m glad to be at.” 
Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A, 





Ercnty-one “challenges the English-speaking 
race to produce another” of these trifles: I accept 
the challenge, and am of opinion that there would 
be no difficulty in producing a dozen such. 


‘A is my Amy, so slender of waist ; 

B's little Bet, who my button replaced ; 

C is good Charlotte, stout maker of paste ; 

D is Diana, the forest who traced ; 

E is plump Ellen, by Edward embraced ; 

F is poor Fanny, by freckles defaced ; 

G is Griselda, unfairly disgraced ; 

H. is the Helen, who Ilion effaced ; 

I is fair Ida, that Princess strait-laced ; 

J is the Judy, Punch finds to his taste; 

K, Katty darling, by fond lovers chased ; 

L is Laurette, in coquetry encased ; 

M is pale Margaret, saintly and chaste. 

N is gay Norah, o’er hills who has raced; 

O is sweet Olive, a girl oval-faced ; 

P’s pretty Patty, so daintily-paced ; 

Q some fair Querist, in blue stockings placed ; 

R is frail Rose, from her true stem displaced ; 

8 is brisk Sall, who a chicken can baste ; 

T is Theresa, at Love who grimaced ; 

U is pure Una, that maid undebased ; 

V is Victoria, an empire who graced ; 

W is Winifred, time who will waste ; 

X is Xantippe, for scolding well-braced ; 

Y’s Mrs. Yelverton: ending in haste, 

Z is Zenobia, in panoply cased.” 

Mortimer Co.vins. 

P. S. The most remarkable tour de force of this 
kind is the piece beginning : 
“A n Austrian army awfully arrayed, 

B oldly by batteries besieged Belgrade : 

C ossack commanders cannonading come, 

D oubling destruction’s devastating drum.” 


I had always ascribed this to Hood, whose mar- 


| vellous power over language was the slightest 


accessory of his genius; but his son, whom I have 
the honour to call friend, thinks otherwise. Can 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” settle the question ? 


E1guty-onE is mistaken in supposing it to be 
difficult to construct such an Alphabet. I send 
you one made in about a couple of hours; and if 
it were worth while, the “ English-speaking 
world” might answer your correspondent’s “ chal- 
lenge” with many more. 

“A stands for Apple, most useful of trees ; 

B for the busiest of creatures the Bees ; 
C for a Cold that will cause you to wheeze; 
D for a Doctor will cure you for fees ; 











E for an Ear-wig your hearing to tease; 

F for a Fortune in lacs of rupees; 

G for a Goblet of wine with its lees; 

H for a Horse, but with two broken knees; 
I for an Ice-berg on which you will freeze ; 
J for a Jumper that hops like parch’d peas ; 
K for a Kirtle, worn over chemise ; 

L for a Lady whose hand you may squeeze ; 
M for the Mineral called Manganese ; 

N for a Nun among strict devotees ; 

O for an Octave in musical glees ; 

P for the Pope with his crosses and keys; 
Q for a Quilt that will harbour the fleas; 

K for Religion, where no one agrees; 

S stands for Snuff that will cause you to snecze; 
T for a Table of Marriage-degrees ; 

U for an Ulcer—a horrid disease ; 

V stands for Virtue that nobody sees; 

W for Welchman fondest of cheese ; 

X for Xenodochy *, strangers to ease ; 

Y for a Yawl, just catching the breeze ; 

Z stands for Zenith, or Zeal—which you please.” 


E. A. D. 


[ We have received at least a dozen other examples.—Eb. } 





MUTILATION AND DESTRUCTION OF 
SEPULCHRAL MEMORIALS. 
(24 S. xi. 424; xii. 12, 49, 92.) 

As certain circumstances have given a pro- 
minence to this important subject in recent num- 
bers of “ N. & Q.,” will you permit me to remind 
such of your readers who take an interest in this 
matter, that several notes on “ Gravestones and 
Church Repairs” appeared in this publication 
four years ago. (See 2™ §. iii. 366, 453, 494; 
iv. 99, 136, 174, 198.) In these Notes many in- 
stances were adduced of the wilful destruction, 
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carried out, by the Rev. H. T. Exxacomas, see iii, 
494), in a manner which the Messrs. Minton have 
made exceedingly conducive to the ornamentation 
of the building. (Coloured illustrations of their 
* Memorial Tiles” are given in the Lichfield Dio. 
cesan Church Calendar for 1860, price 1s., pub- 
lished by Parker.) I mentioned an instance where 
encaustic tiles had been laid over a flooring of 
sepulchral memorials, in a church chancel un- 
usually large, and wholly free from pews, no 
copies of the inscriptions having been made, nor 
any record or plan taken of the grave-stones, 
Having discovered the state of affairs, 1 (unknown 
to the authorities) made an accurate plan and 
copy of the grave-stones and their inscriptions, 
of which one was sufficiently curious to be pre- 
served in your pages; and this plan and copy I 
believe to be the only record in existence of 
these still existing but now unseen memorials. 

A similar covering-up and concealing of grave- 
stones also took place at the restoration of another 
large parish-church within my ken. No record 
was made of their positions and inscriptions (the 
majority were to the memory of generations of 
rectors) and no memorial tiles mark the spots 
where they are buried. If any buried monu- 
mental inscription in either of these churches was 
required for genealogical purposes, or for evi- 
dence in the courts of law, it could not be Cis- 
covered without stripping off the greater portion 


| of the encaustic-tile flooring: in which case I 


think that the proper verdict on the authorities 
would be — Serve them right. Instances of se- 


| pulchral slabs buried beneath new floors are men- 


obliteration, or concealment of monumental me- | 
morials, In my own Note on this subject, I quoted | 
some remarks by Mr. Boutell, and Raine’s account | 


of St. Cuthbert’s body having been covered (from 
1542 to 1827) by the grave-stone of Richard 
Heswell, a monk who died before the year 1446, 
whose sepulchral memorial was reversed in order 
that it might serve as a cover to St. Cuthbert’s 
vault. Shakspeare’s epitaph (perhaps) caused 
his grave to be respected; but Mr. Farrnort 
says that the whole of the rhyming part of the 
epitaph on the grave-stone of Susanna, wife of 
Dr. Fobn Hall, had been obliterated, and, upon 
the place had been cut an inscription to the 
memory of one Richard Watts. The removal of 
grave-stones is also noticed in the above-named 
volumes of this periodical; and, at iv. 174, I 
drew attention to a proceeding which is a tanta- 
mount destruction of sepulchral memorials on 
chancel floors, or within altar-rails, viz. their en- 
tire concealment by being covered with a fresh 
flooring of encaustic tiles, — the inscriptions not 
being transferred to the tiles (as suggested, and 


* “ Reception of strangers.” 








tioned by Mr. Peacock, at p. 13, of the present 
volume. Curnpert Bens. 





BIRTH OF NAPOLEON II, 
(2™ S. xii. 1335.) 

As one of your medical readers, allow me to 
inform your correspondent Styrires that the life 
of the child is invariably sacrificed, as a rule, 
by all English practitioners of reputation, pro- 
vided the exigency of the mother’s condition is 
such as to render delivery absolutely indispen- 
sable, and mark, the child itself beyond the reach 
of other surgical interference, or where, from 
excessive distortion or other insuperable obstacles, 
it cannot be born unless its volume be consider- 
ably reduced. God forbid that such a fearful 
operation should be left “dependent on the ca- 
price of a doctor or a husband!” ‘The Cesarean 
operation is, I know, too indiscriminately had 
recourse to, both in France and Germany, as 
well asin Italy; but in the last country they 
butcher the men, Cavour-like, as extensively as 
they do the women, in spite of the appalling 
fatality of the operation in question. But with 
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us in old England, I rejoice to say the life of 
the mother is always considered incomparably 
more important than that of the child. Nothing 
in fact should excuse the atrocious conduct of 
that practitioner who sacrifices the parent with a 
view to save her offspring. Every physician, no 
matter whether British or foreign, is, in my esti- 
mation, an inhuman wretch who murders a be- 
loved mother in the, perhaps, vain hope of pre- 
serving the infant. In cases of distortion (the 
alleged pretext for these countless murders), it is 
far better, wiser, more humane, and scientific, to 
induce premature labour, and thus render wholly 
superfluous, not only the death of the mother, but 
the operations of Craniotomy and Cesarean sec- 
tion to boot, as I have repeatedly witnessed ! 
“ BovAou’ ey Aady odov gupevar H aroddcOa,” 
Wixui1am Hircuman, M.D. | 
Liverpool. 





In p. 135 of the present volume of “N. & Q.,” 
your correspondent Srrxires states, on the au- 
thority of “an Italian physician,” that in all 
doubtful cases, “the mother’s life was to be 
sacrificed ; and that a physician who killed the 
child in order to save the mother would be in law 
amurderer.” IfSrysites stopped there I should 
not venture to make a comment upon his asser- 
tion, as I presume the Italian physician knows 
best what are the provisions of the municipal 
laws regulating his conduct as a citizen. Srr- 
Lites, however, on the authority of “the Italian | 
physician,” makes the following statement : — 

“He added, that the Roman Catholic Church, of which 
he was a member, held similar doctrines, and that he 
would expose himself to the gravest censures from the 
ecclesiastical authorities, if he were known, either by his 
own confession or otherwise, to have saved the mother at 
the expense of her offspring.” 

The facts I am about to state are within my 
own personal knowledge. I was in the house at 
the time when a relation of my own was placed 
in that dreadful position, that there was no alter- 
native but to sacrifice the mother or child. The 
lady was attended by a physician — a gentleman 
not less distinguished for his skill in his profes- 
sion, than for his learning as a theologian, and 
his piety as a practical Roman Catholic. A per- 
son who was present on the occasion described 
him as kneeling down by the bed-side of the 
suffering mother, and there humbly praying for a | 
few minutes, before he employed the instruments 
by which the child was destroyed and the mother 
saved. 

In this case there cannot be the slightest doubt 
but that the physician was well acquainted with 
the ordinances and laws of the Roman Catholic | 
Church. Of many “ Italian,” as well as “ French” 
physicians, the same assertion cannot be made; 
and Iam disposed to believe that the friend of 
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Styiires was one of those who know many things 
well, but the precepts of their own religion in- 


differently. W. B. Mac Case. 





As: Aner (2 §. xii. 66, 118, 158.) —I trust 
that Queen's GarpENs does not seriously impute 
to me so grave an error as that of deriving 
“ Abraham” and “ Hebrew” from the same root. 
Such a derivation would not only be far-fetched, 
but an evidence of deplorable ignorance. Nor 
did my last communication afford the least foun- 
dation for such a supposition. I asserted (rightly 
or wrongly) that Abraham was a Hebrew, but I 
never stated that these two words were from the 
same root. If I assert that St. Paul was a He- 
brew of the Hebrews, I hope that I shall not be 
supposed to assume the radical identity of “ He- 
brew” and “ Paul.” I have not, like your cor- 
respondent, enjoyed the advantage of travelling 
in Wales, but upon referring to a topographical 
dictionary and map, I find that, without a single 
exception, all Welsh localities whose names begin 
with “ Aber” are in some way connected with 
rivers, or with the sea. They belong to harbours, 
or embouchures, or the confluence of streams, or 
are by the river side. I imagine that the word 
Aber = Hebrew (your correspondent is doubtless 
aware that the WZ in the latter is not in the ori- 
ginal), signifies much the same as the word “ ford” 
in Saxon appellatives, but with a somewhat wider 
application. J.R. 


P.S. I protest also against an accusation of 


| philological high treason by your correspondent, 


in representing me as attributing a Sanskrit deri- 
vation to the Semitic “ Aber.” 


Josuua Steere (2™ S. xii. 137.) —I regret I 
am unable to afford Mr. Reece any information 
relative to Joshua Steele, who he states had pro- 
perty in the Island of Barbadoes. It is possible 
that he may have been connected with the family 
of Sir Richard Steele, but this I have no means 
of establishing. Ws. Epw. Steere, M.D. 

Dublin. 


Apmrrat Brake (2™ §, xi. 115, 513.) — Per- 
haps the following extract from the Hampshire 
Independent, 1855, may be interesting to your 
correspondent : — 

“There is now working in the Southampton Docks a 
labouring man named Samuel Chapman, a direct de- 


| scendant of Sarah Blake, the sister of the great admiral 


of that name, who fought our sea battles in Cromwell's 
time. She was attainted of High Treason for carrying 
the Sword and Bible to the Duke of Monmouth. Chap- 
man has in his possession the original document by 
which she was pardoned by James II. in 1687. This 
document is a very curious one, and in excellent pre- 
servation. The pardon is general, and exempts her 
It is written on vellum, 
with a profusely pictured margin, in Latin, and in an 
engrossing hand, The pardon is granted to Sarah 
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Blake, Spinster, late of Taunton. After being pardoned, 
she married William Chapman, who was the last Mayor 
of Chard, in Somerset. A large sum of money was raised 
by the Blake family to obtain the pardon. The docu- 
ment spoken of is evidently one of those issued by James 
the Second for raising revenue. Samuel Chapman was 
the grand nephew of a Mary Chapman, who left large 
property, which got into Chancery, and which he was 
unable to obtain, through his poverty.” 


H. 8. G. 


Dyke Sewr., Jeremy Dyke, anp Sir Tuomas 
Dyke (2™* S. xii. 127.)— For the elder Dyke, 
father of Dan. and Jer., see Strype’s Aylmer, 
Bancroft’s Daungerous Positions, p. 92, and Sam. 
Clarke’s Lives of Divines (1677), p. 69. In this 
last passage we are told that he was chaplain to 
Lady Bowes. On Jeremy Dyke of Epping, see 
Cotton Mather’s Life of John Norton, pp. 3 and 
8. His book on the sacrament was generally 


bound with Faldo’s Dialogue between a Minister | 


and a private Christian about the Lord's Supper 
(Calamy’s Account, pp. 838, 839); it was trans- 
lated into Latin by Nic. Arnold (Bayle, under 
Arnold, note C.) 

One Dike, intrusive rector of Berriton and 
Petersfield, Hants, died some time before 25 Aug. 
1646 (MS. Baker, xxvii. 439.) ; 

On Sir Thos. Dyke, see Calamy's Account, p. 
683. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Erottka Brstion (2™ S. xi. 471; xii. 36, 50, 
&c.)—Owing to other engagements, my attention 
has only this day been directed to Jonn Wiz- 
LIAMs’s strictures upon I.’s replies to Mr. Bates 
and JaypEE; and without at all wishing to dis- 
cuss the personal observations which he has in- 
truded upon “N. & Q.,” may I be permitted to 
ask, what proof he can adduce for the theory 
advanced by him that the “ Papal imprint” on T.’s 
copy of the Erotika Biblion “ Must indicate that 
the copy which bears it has been lawfully pre- 
served as being in the keeping of the ecclesiastical 
authorities.” 

Will r. also kindly inform me whether a close 
examination of the copy he possesses of this in- 
famous production, gives any evidence in support 
of Mr. Wix114Ms's theory, and also if he would 
supply the name of the papal bookseller, &c., who 
supplied it ? 

I have for some years been a student of the 
Roman Indices, and never before heard of the 
practice of placing a Roman imprint on copies of 
works reserved for the purpose of future refuta- 
tion. Arxen Irvine. 

Fivemiletown. 


Suaxspeare Famiry (2 S. x. 402.) — Mr. 
Shakspeare Read, to whom W. S. refers in his 
reply to E. A. T., was son of Joseph Read, the 
former owner of the rope-walk ; the name of 
Shakspeare given to the son was not from any 
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connexion with a family bearing the name, but 
from the enthusiastic admiration of the poet en- 
tertained by the father. Mr. Jos. Read (a native 
of this town) was himself the author of several 
dramatic pieces, but is best known by the farce of 
the Register Office, which became very popular, 
particularly in the North, from the introduction 
in it of the Yorkshire character “ Margery Moor. 


pout.” T.R. 


Napotron at Exvpa (2 S. xii. 126.) — I find 
these lines in an old MS. book in my possession, 
and they have the following brief notice ap- 
pended. Perhaps some of your contributors may 
be able to throw a light on the subject : — 

“The publication of this tirade cost Palm, the Book 
seller at Nuremberg, his life. He was shot by sentence 
of a French military Court Martial.” 

A 


Erirarn (2™' S. xii. 83.) —This epitaph is 
wobably taken from a stone in Wilton Chureb, 
Viltshire. My copy reads as follows : — 

“ Lie still, sweet maid, and wait th’ Almighty’s will, 

Then rise unchanged, and be an angel still.” 


H. D’Avenev. 


Which is correct ? 


Temece Arms (2™ S. xii. 136.) — The arms 
borne by the Temples (Viscount Cobham), re- 


| presented by the Duke of Buckingham, viz. quar- 


terly 1 and 4 or, an eagle displayed sable, 2 and3 
argent, on two bars sable, six martlets or, and 
by Viscount Palmerston, appear to have been 
assumed early in the seventeenth century on ac- 
count of the supposed descent of the family from 


| the old Earls of Leicester, to whom the black 


eagle has been assigned. The martlets and bars 
were the arms of the Temples of Little Shepey in 
Leicestershire, an ancient, but probably entirely 
distinct, family, which appears to have been ex- 
tinct in 1506. (See Burton's Leicestershire, \st 
ed. p. 283.) 

Both coats, according to Willis’s Buckingham, 
appear as the hatchment of Dame Christian 
Temple, who died in 1655. 

The first proved ancestor of the Temples of 
Stow seems to have been one Peter Temple, who 
had a grant of the Manor of Butler's Marston in 
the county of Warwick, in the 7th of Edward VI. 
Being then of Burton Dasset in the same county, 
the 18th of February, 1569, the following coat 
was granted to him, which I conclude to be the 
true arms of extinct Viscounts Cobham as of Vis- 
count Palmerston: “ Argent, on a chevron sable, 
between three crescents gules, five mullets of the 
first.” (See Guillim’s Display of Heraldry, ed. 
1724, p. 230, quoting MS. Grants in Ashm. Mus., 
844.) E. P. S. 


Spur-monry (2™ S. xii. 97.) —In the Note 
headed “ Spurs in the House of Commons,” your 
correspondent S. mentions the custom of the 
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debtors in Lancaster Gaol, and the door-keepers 
of the Edinburgh Court of Sessions, demanding 
money from any visitor who wore spurs. The 
following passage illustrative of this subject is 
extracted from the article “Items of the Obso- 
lete,” in Charles Knight’s Once upon a Time, 
p 4938 :— 

“Jt was a dangerous thing for a stranger civilian to 
wear that spur at Windsor. He staiked into St. George’s 
Chapel. No matter what the choristers were chanting, 
jn an instant the spur was detected; and the distracted 
man, as he left the nave, after a little gazing at the 
painted windows, was surrounded by a bevy of whit 
eurplices demanding spur-money. ‘The custom was as 
old as the days of James J.: ‘ Be sure your silver spurs 
clog your heels, and then the boys will swarm about you 
like so many white butterflies: when you, in the open 
quire, shall draw forth a perfumed embroidered purse, 
and quoit silver into the boys’ hands.’ (Dekker: Gull's 
Hornbook, c. iv.) Flas the custom gone out as well as 
the spurs? The law, perhaps, is not dead, and may re- 
vive when men shall resume distinctions in dress, and not 
hide their legs in trews, and their bodies in sacks.” 

Curupert Bepe. 

Grorius (2°¢S. xii. 29, 58.)—In the epigram on 
Grotius (p. 58), the first line is defective both in 
number of cities and in metrical numbers. Surely 

“ Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead.” 
The line should run, I suppose, — 
“Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos, Argos, 
Athene.” 
“Rhodes” 
Rhodus. . C, 


Poenix Faminy (2™ §. xii. 109, 139.) —A 
young female friend who, in the years 1854-5, 
was residing at Wolgast in Pomerania, employed 
a native dressmaker named Charlotte Phenix. 
Whether a native of the town or neighbourhood, 
and whether there were others of the name or 
not, she is unaware. This “ Lotty Pheenix,” as 
she was generally called, married in 1855. 


S. H. H. 

Lawrence or Iver (2"4 §, xi. 495.) —I beg to 
subjoin an interesting pedigree lately procured 
from the registers of Philadelphia, which throws 
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daughter of John Lawrence, a grandson of Henry 
Lawrence, President of Cromwell's Council. Their 
granddaughter Ann (Edgar) was their sole sur- 
viving representative with her descendants. 

Thomas Lawrence as above (*), born Sept. 4, 
1689, married Rachael Longfield, and died in 
1754. His issue were as follows: — 

1. John, born 1724, married 1750, Elizabeth, 
daughter of ‘Tench Francis, and had an only child 
Elizabeth, who married, Ist, Jas. Allen, and had, 
1.“ Ann Penn” (Mrs. Greenleaf) ; 2. Elizabeth, 
married to Chief Justice Tilghman. 2nd. She 
married John Lawrence, Judge of N. York, by 
whom she had three daughters. 

2. Mary, born, 1725, married Mr. Masters, and 
died 1760. SpaL, 


Sir Ricwarp Pore, K.G. (2™ 8. xii. 53.) — 
From whom was the Sir Richard Pole, K.G., 
who married Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of 
Salisbury and Warwick, descended? I have seen 
it stated that Edward III. was the first raiser of 
a family of De la Pole. é. ¥- 


Idridgehoy. 


Scartett Famity: Aarncourt (2° S. xii. 18.) 
—Although the information afforded by Mr. Tay- 
tor throws no further light on the subject, I am 
indebted to that gentleman for his reply to my 
Queries, with reference to Mrs. Anne Scarlett 


| and the baronetage of Stonhouse. 


is, I suppose, a misprint for Rhodos, or | 


From the parish register at All Hallows, Bark- 
ing, and also from that of Eastbourne, it appears 


| probable that the Sussex family of Scarlett, from 


a considerable light on this much-disputed ques- | 


tion. 

It will be perceived that the connection be- 
tween the Lawrences and Penns, and also with 
the family of Sir Philip Francis is here shown, 
taken in connection with Holgate’s genealogies 
and the will of Mrs. C. Francklyn, recently men- 
tioned in “ N. & Q.” : 

Thomas Lawrence, xt. 2032, married at Phila- 
delphia, May 10th, 1687, Catherine Lewis, and 
had issue — 

(*) 1. Thomas, married Rachel Longfield on 
the 25th May, 1719. He died 1754. 

2. Lawrence, born Oct. 1, 1700. He emigrated 


to Jamaica, and married Susanna Lawrence, | 


which Lord Abinger is lineally descended, were 
the descendants of Thomas Scarlett, Esq, who 
was at the battle of Agincourt, and who was pro- 
moted to a post at Court under a patent bearing 
the sign manual of Henry V., of Touque in Nor- 
mandy. This patent is recited in the /otuli Nor- 
manne. It is to be regretted that so few coats 
of arms of the gentry who were at the battle are 
preserved, but there is a roll of arms at the 
Heralds’ College, blazoned in the reign of Henry 
VII., wherein the arms of Scarlett, with the name 
appended, are found at that date as ancient arms. 

Thomas Scarlett of Agincourt in the patent is 
designated “ Esquire.” He brought three horse 
archers into the field, and served himself in the 
retinue of Captain Burgh. As no grant of arms 
was then made to him, there seems no doubt that 
he was then entitled to coat armour, and he most 
likely was of the same family with the Scarlett 
who was Governor and Constable of Rochester 
Castle in the reign of Edward III, and of an 
earlier personage of that name who held the 
manor of Pechem, or Peckham, in the Hundred 
of Hoo, co. of Kent, mentioned in Hasted’s work. 

The Peterborough sexton’s name was Scaleits, 
inscribed under his figure in a print I have seen 
at the British Museum, perbaps also pronounced 
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Scarlet. He has acoat of arms in the picture; 
if the print is correct, three swords on a plain 
shield, which has no resemblance to the arms of 
Scarlett, which have always been, and are still, or 
and gules with a lion rampant. ~- GENEALOGIST. 


Peter te Neve, Esq.— Your last number (2"4 
S. xii. 105.) contains the creed of Peter le Neve, 
Esq., who inherited a considerable estate at 
Witchingham, in Norfolk, and other towns in this 
county ; a great collector and antiquary; was 
born January 21, 1661; educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School; made Rouge Croix Pursuivant 
17th January, 1689; Richmond Herald, April 5, 
1704; and Norroy King-at-Arms, the 25th May 
following. He was the first President of the 
Society of Antiquarians on its revival in the be- 
ginning of 1687, which office he resigned in 1724. 
He was sent with the ensigns of the noble Order 
of the Garter, by George L., to his brother Prince 
Ernest, Bishop of Osnaburgh, in Germany ; and 
dying December, 1724, aged sixty-eight, was 
buried in Ringland church. 

His collections came into the hands of Mr. 
Martin, of Palgrave, on the latter gentleman's 
marriage with the relict of Peter le Neve. On 
the death of Mr. Martin, they were purchased by 
Mr. John Worth, a chemist at Diss, for 6301, 
with the intention of arranging and selling them 
to the best advantage. They were afterwards 
published by Mr. Fenn. Trivet Atcock. 

Tombland, Norwich. 


Herepitary Auias (2™ §, ix. 144; xi. 156, 
435.)—This occurs in the two baronetal families 
of Clarke, and is by some branches kept up to this 
day. Richard Fitzhamon, marrying the heiress 
of Henry Clarke of Willoughby in the thirteenth 
century, the names were alternately borne. In 
the same period Sir Simon Woodchurch, of Wood- 
church, in Kent, married Susan, heiress of Henry 
Clarke of Mountfidde or Mumford, in the ad- 
joining township. He was succeeded by Clarke 
Woodchurch, whose son was Peter Clarke, alias 
Woodchurch, and so on. 


Freemason (2™ §, xii. 69.) — Among the old 
papers of the parish of Richmond is a “ Contract 
made with the Mason for the Church Steeple,” 
dated in July, 1624. It is signed by the church- 
wardens, and by “Henry Walton, Free Mason for 
this work.” 

I may add that the name of “ Walton” con- 
tinued on the lodge here till within these few 
years, and that the portrait of the one recently 
deceased still adorns the lodge-room at the Grey- 
hound in this town. W. C. 

Richmond. 


Bunxer’s Hirt (2 S. v. 191; xii. 100.) — In 
the parish of Laughton, near Gainsburgh, co. 
Lincoln, is a rising ground called Bunker's Hill. 





I have been informed by a person whose memory 
reaches to the close of the last century, that it 
was so called when he can first remember it, and 
that he does not believe it has been named after 
the celebrated American battle-ground. 

Supposing Savage's Dictionary to be correct, it 
is not impossible that George Bunker, of Charles- 
town, may have been a Laughton man, and that 
from him or from his ancestors the Lincolnshire 
hill may have taken its name. Cannot some of 
your American correspondents give us further 
information as to George Bunker ? 

Bunker's Hill is so designated in the Lincoln- 
shire Ordnance Survey. K. P. D.E. 


Quotation (2" §. vii. 341.) — 
“O call us not weeds.” 

I have somewhere seen these lines attributed to 
Mrs. Hemans, though not having her poems by 
me, I am unable to state whether such is really 
the case. J. H. Dixtos, 


Deeps witu Strings Anp Seats (2 S. xii. 9, 
94.) — Your correspondent J. A. Px. states that 
deeds were executed among the Anglo-Saxons by 
signing the name with a cross prefixed. My Query 
is, whether it would not have been more correct 
to say “affixed.” The words of Blackstone are,— 

“The method of the Saxons was, for such as could 
write to subscribe their names, and, whether they could 
write or not, to affix the sign of the cross.” — Commen- 
taries, book ii. cap. 20 (p. 305, ed. 1766). 

In the charters which are given in the Sazon 
Chronicle, the formula, mutatis mutandis, is as 
follows :— 

“Te Pulpene kynins. mid pap kyninsay. and mid eop- 
ey. J mid heopotosar. 4 nud pesnarp. bar Seprcaei 
minep sifef. Tofopan pone xpcelipcop Deuy-dedit ic bit 
Fertuia mid Cpipcer mel %.” (See Charter of K. Wul- 

Jere to the Monastery at Medeshamstede, anno 657.) 

Or sometimes : — 

*, . . « mid Cmyver node-cacne %.” (See Charter 
of K. Edgar to the same Monastery, anno 963.) 

These appear to have been a holograph attes- 
tation, followed by the sign of the cross, but 
requiring no further signature. Indeed, when 
the multitude of witnesses caused the omission of 
the remainder of the formula, the witness appears 
to have invariably prefixed to his name the word 
“Tc,” and affixed to his name the sign of the cross, 
or “ Christ’s rood-token.” 

Jos F, Barpwett Worxarp, M.A. 

Lincolo’s Inn. 


Hotty Tue onty mnpIGENOoUsS EvercGRreen (2™ 
S. xii. 117, &c.)—As the great-grandson of T. H. 
W., I suggest that Mr. Frere’s argument from 
the yew, fir, and oak being found in bogs must 
also go to prove that the fir is indigenous to Eng- 
land. But every fir of every variety now growing 
in England is known ‘either itself to have been 
imported, or to be the descendant of an imported 
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tree. The fossil trees of the dirt-bed of Port- 
land, of a Northumberland coal-pit, or of a peat- 
bog, can hardly be accepted as ancestors of trees 
of the present day. T. Horr Waite. 


Rocers Tne Martyr (1* S. v. 247, &c.; 24 
S. xii. 99.) — Your correspondents seem to have 
overlooked the statements made by Kimber (Ba- 
ronetage, VOl. ii. p. 532.) respecting the family of 
the martyr. The descent there given is as fol- 
lows : — 

John Rogers, the martyr, supposed to be father 
of — 

Vincent Rogers, Minister of Stratford-Bow, co. 
Middlesex, who, by Dorcas, relict of . . . Younge, 
had issue, 

Nehemiah Rogers, Prebendary of Ely, &c., who 
was buried at Messing, co. Essex, in 1660, leaving 
two sons, 1. Nehemiah, of the Customs, London, 
who had a son, Edmund, living in 1701; and 2., 
John, who was father of John Rogers, created a 
Baronet, 21 Feb. 1698. 

I may add that Nehemiah Rogers, the suffering | 
prebendary of Ely, was educated at Merchant 
Taylor's School. In the school Register there is 
also an entry {of “ Nathan Rogers, only son of 
Wroth Rogers, Esq., born at Llanveigas, co. 
Monmouth, 30 May, 1639, admitted 1654.” Whe- 
ther he was connected with the family of the 
martyr, I know not. C.J. R. 


Parish Tor (2"°S, vii. 336; xii. 97.) — The | 
force of A. A.’s suggestion seems to lie in the 
fact that Shakspere, in his use of the phrase, 
speaks of “ Turning o’ the toe like @ parish top” 
(Twelfth Night, Act I. Se. 3), which might, by 
bare possibility, mean no more than a very large 
top. But turn to Ben Jonson. In The New Inn, 
Act II. Se. 5, Fly describes mine host Good- 
stock as “ A merry Greek,” who 

“ Spins like the Parish Top.” 
And from the same author's Tale of a Tub (Act 
III. Se. 7), it would seem that the parish top was 
whipt in Lent : — 
“ Had they been but 

Some five or six, I had whip’d ’em all, like tops 

In Lent, and hurl’d ’em into Hobler’s-hole, 

Or the next ditch.” 


AcHE. 
Tory Sone (2™ S. x. 126, 235, 278.) — It will 
perhaps add to the information already given to 
your correspondent G. W. M., to inform him that 
the song “ With a jolly full bottle” was published | 
by J. Bland, No. 45, Holborn, August 24, 1779, 
arranged as a glee, under the title of The good | 
Subjects of Old England, but neither author nor | 
composer's name is given. T. R. 


Prays 1x THe Rawitnson MSS. (2° S. xii. 
110.) — 1. There is no list of dramatis persone 


prefixed to The Concealed Fansyes; but I note | 
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down the characters in the order in which they 
appear in the scenes : — 
Men. 
Gravity and the Kitchen Boy. 
Corpolant and Courtly. 
Presumption. 
Mr. Friendly, Mr. Proper, and Mr, Divinity. 
An Angel. 
Boy, page to Courtly. 
Col. Free. 
Action and Moderate. 
‘I'wo brother Stellowes. 
Mr. Caution and Mr. Discretion. 
Mons, Calsindow. 
Women. 
Lady Franq and her woman Toy. 
Two Sisters, Luceney and Tattiney. 
Three Lady Cousins, 
Two Nuns, 
Sage, a Waiting-Woman. 
Mrs. Grave. 
Lady Tranquillity. 
Chambermaid. 
Old Woman and Pert young Wench. 
2. Dramatis Persone.— 
“ Lucentius, pater Clarinde et Asphalia. 
Pisanius, pater Antonii. 
Diaphantus, pater Calliodori. 
Gryphus, avarus, avunculus Moroai. 
Antonius, Clarinde amator. 
Calliodorus, Asph. amator, mutato dein nomine Calli- 
parea. 
Morosus, stultus am. Clarin. 
Clarinda. 
Asphalia. 
Dolabella, nurus. 
Bubula, servus Morosi. 
Gelaxius, sacerdos, Lucentii Servus, Tres Nauts, 
Duo Sicarii Quatuor Tibicines.” 
The play is dedicated to a bishop, whose name, 
however, does not appear. 
3. The scene of this play is not mentioned. 
4. Scene: “The Plain and Town of Phrine,” 
in Cappadocia. W. D. Macray. 


Srrpers’ Wess (2"4 S. x. 6, 138, 299.)—To the 


| quotation from The Staple of News (p. 299), add 


another from Ben Jonson, The Case is Altered, 


| Act II. Se. 7, (in the cudgel-play between Mar- 


tino and Onion) :— 

“ Val. Godso! Onion has caught a bruise. 

“ On. Foh! ’tis nothing, a fillip, a devise: fellow Ju- 
niper, prithee get me a plantan. 

(Enter Martino with a Cobwel) 

Mart. Here, fellow Onion, here’s a cobweb. 

Oni. How! a cobwed, Martino! I will have another 
bout with you. *Swounds, do you first break my head, 


| and then give me a plaster in scorn? Come, to it, I will 


have a bout.” 
Acne. 
InscrirTion AT Winpsor (2™ S. xii. 107.)— 
An artist's mistake resembling that mentioned by 
your correspondent Mr. Smiexe can be found 
even in Oxford. In one of the windows on the 
north side of New College Chapel, the figure of 
the Blessed Virgin displays the bilingual inscrip- 
tion, Virgin Maria! W. D. Macray. 
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Crown ry THe Fratry at Westminster (2"* 
S. v. 49.) po following extract from Aubrey's 
Mise 39, seems to throw light on 
the incident : 


‘While Edward, Duke of York *, was declaring his 
tle, in the Chamber of the Peers, there happened a strange 
hance, in the very same time, amongst the Commons in 

nether house, then’ there assembled: for a 

i tand ddle of the same, to garnish a 

et lights upon, without touch of any creature, 

down, and at the same 
which stood on the top 
and prognostication, 
livid and changed 
ss Chronicle, U1. 6. F. 181. 


herein alluded to, 
Jover Castle ? 
J. UH. Dinton 
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MIN AND Ropert (2' 
Biinsley's watch, see Samuel Clarke's 
of Divine : (1683), p. 160. His Ludus Lite- 
raris commended by the editor of Butler's 
Rhetoric (1629). Hi pupil, the astrologer Wil- 
liam Lilly, has a notice of him (Hist. of his Life, 
ed. 1774, pp. 5—8). I have a note of a work by 
him which does not appear in Watt or in the 
Bodl. Cat., Virgil's Eclogues, with his book of the 
Ordering of Bees, translated grammatically by J. 
Brinsley, 1663, 4to. 

On Robert Brinsley of Emm. Coll, 
lamy’s Account, p. 84; and Continuation, p. 
On the former passage Baker notes : — 

‘Edw. Hulse, born at Stanny in Cheshire, and Rob 
Brinsley, born at Somer-Leyton in Suffolk, both fellows 
of Eman. coll., elected post au. 1660. Rob. Brinsley, coll. 
Eman., A.B, 1556” (sic, by mistake for 1656, ie. 165%). 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 
ridge. 
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St. John’s College, Cam! 


Inventor or Kisstinc (2™ S. xii. 47.) —Is it 
an old glee? I quote the following from memory 
only.: — 
“ When we dwell on the lips of the girl we adore, 
What pleasure in Nature is missing ? 
May his soul be in Heav’n, he deserves it, I’ 
Who was first the inventor of kissing. 


m sure, 


Master Adam, I verily think, was the man 
Whose discovery can ne'er be surpast ; 
Then since the sweet game with creation began, 
lo the end of the world nay it last.” 
cs as 
Ripine on Cows (2 §S, ii. 46.) — Both cows 
and bulls may occasionally be seen yoked along 
with oxen for draught in South Africa, although 
[am not sure that I have ever observed either to | 
be used for riding as oxen are. Some of the 
native Kaffir tribes — Basuto, or Betshuana — have 
cowalry (1 beg pardon, oxalry I mean), bodies of 
armed men mounted on oxen. In Natal the white 
settlers often ride on bullocks; and I have eve 


* Father of Edward IV. 
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—— 


known a young English lady perform a journey 
of seventy or eighty miles on oxback. A stick, 
passed through the cartilage of the nose, with g 
string attached to each end, serves for bit and 
reins. J. San, 


Sene-winpinc Watcises (2™ S. xii. 88.)— 
Watches that do not require a detached key, arg 
manufactured and sold in Brighton by a watchs 
maker named Boxell in the King’s Road. The 
screw, used to wind up the occupies the 
place of the spring in the ring by which the 
watch is attached to a chain or guard. I believg 
this invention cannot be fitted to watches of the 
old construction. J. Woopwarp. 


: } 
watch, 


Shoreham 


Murti (1* S. vii. 529.) — As yet no answer ape 
pears to have been given to Maria's inquiry afters 
the derivation of this word. Possibly ‘ multic 
form,” as antagonistic to “ uniform” ? 

Geo. E. Frerg 
Roydon Hall, Diss. 


Matinpa pe Ferrers (2" S. xi. 469.) —C.ig 
informed that the source of the information as t 
Matilda de Ferrers being the wife of John Lord 
de Lisle of Rougemont, are the Dodsworth MSS, 
in the Bodleian Library. Hiprevs 
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